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By tae Auruor or “ VaLerie AYLMER.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—MISS TRESHAM ASKS ADVICE. 


Two weeks went by very quietly, and brought Miss Tresham’s 
happy scholars to the beginning of their Christmas-holidays, 

“Do your lessons well to-day, children,” she said, as she entered 
the school-room on a certain Friday morning, and found them gather- 
ing about the blazing fire. “This is the last of school until after 
New-Year.” 

They all looked up delighted. 

“To-day! And Christmas not till Thursday? Oh, Miss Tresham, 
that’s so good of you!” 

“ Why, we'll have two long weeks—thank you, ma’am, so much.” 

“Don’t thank me,” said the governess, with a smile. “I should 
have kept you hard at work till Christmas-Eve. Your mother told me to 
dismiss school to-day, and that it will not be resumed till the Monday 
after New-Year. So, you see, you have two good weeks.” 

“Oh, haven’t we!” 

“ Well, show your gratitude by giving me no trouble to-day. I 
will hear the geography first.” 

For the next fifteen minutes they were all busy locating capitals, 
settling boundaries, and describing countries. The children were so 
animated by the holiday prospect before them that they did remark- 
ably well; and the class was about to be dismissed, when the door 
opened without any preparatory knock, and, instead of a servant, Mrs. 
Marks entered, with every sign of surprise and discomposure in her 
manner. 

“ Good Gracious, Miss Katharine, what’s to be done! To think of 
such a thing just now of all times, and me deep in the mince- 
meat!” 

Katharine looked up in astonishment. It was not often that Mrs. 
Marks used such a tone of supreme vexation, or appeared so red and 
worried—not often that she gave a glance so full of chagrin at her 
befloured dress and large domestic apron. 

“What on earth is to be done?” she repeated, as Katharine’s 
eyes met her own. “I never was so taken by surprise in all my life! 
To think of her—” 

“ What is the matter ? Who is it?” asked the young governess. 
“T don’t understand.” 

She understood the next moment, when Mrs. Marks pushed two 
cards across the table toward her—two cards exactly alike in ap- 
pearance, and both bearing the same name: 


Ns, Cln nesloy. 
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Katharine was too well bred to show exactly how much surprise 
she really felt. So, after one irrepressible exclamation, she hurried off 
at once into sympathy. 

“Indeed, dear Mra. Marks, this is very inconvenient! I hardly 
wonder you are vexed. . Wouldn’t it be possible to excuse your- 
self ?” 

“ Excuse myself—to Mrs. Annesley!” Evidently that was not to 
be thought of. 

“Well,” said Katharine, with quite a practical inquiry, “ why 
don’t you go and dress? It will not take you many minutes to 
smooth your hair and put on your black silk. Shall I help you?” 

“You! Why, I came to tell you that you must go down at 
once.” 

Was Mrs. Marks distracted? Katharine certainly thought so, as 
she drew back and gazed at her in sheer amazement. 

“T go down to see Mrs, Annesley! Mrs. Marks, what can you be 
thinking of ?” 

“ How are you going to help yourself?” demanded Mrs. Marks, 
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impatiently. “She came to see you just as much as she did tog, 
me—indeed a great deal more, I expect, if the truth was known, 
Tom said that she gave him one of those cards for Miss Tresham” 

“ He must have been mistaken.” 

“ How could he be?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Katharine; “but he must hay 
been.” 

“ My dear,” cried Mrs. Marks, almost angrily, “ what is the use of 
this? If you don’t believe Tom, 1 can tell. you that I listengy 
through a crack of the pantry door, and that I heard Mrs. Annesley 
ask for you. Of course she came to see you; and of course you 
must go down as soon as you have dressed. Come—quick !” 

She laid her hand on Katharine’s arm and strove to lead her for. 
ward ; buc the girl drew back with a decided motion. 

“No,” she said. “If I go down at all—if you are sure she asked 
for me—I will go down exactly as I am.” 

Mrs. Marks looked aghast. 

“Tn that old dress! Oh, my dear, consider how important it js 
that you should make a good impression. Mrs. Annesley is so ee. 
gant—you have no idea! What would Mr.—” 

A glance from Katharine stopped her short. 

“T am breaking my usual rule in leaving the school-room to gp 
down at all,” she said; and since I do it principally to give you time 
to change your dress, I certainly shall not make any alteration in my 
own.—Children, look over your sums; I will be back soon to attend 
to them.” 

Before Mrs. Marks could utter another word of expostulation, she 
left the room and was descending the staircase. 

She would scarcely have been a woman, however, if she had not 
stopped a moment outside the parlor door, partly to be sure of her 
self-possession, and partly to glance over her dress—the same dark. 
blue merino which she had worn the last day Morton was there. 

When she opened the door, the room looked as rigid and cold as 
ever—perhaps a little more so, considering that the day was gloomy 
—but on the stiff, black sofa sat a figure, the grace and elegance of 
which would have brightened even a duller scene, and which rising, 
with a soft rustle of silk and velvet, met Katharine in the middle of 
the floor. 

If Mrs. Annesley had expected some timid, blushing girl whom 
she could awe or patronize into reverence, she must have been 
greatly surprised at sight of the calm, stately young lady—unmis- 
takably a young lady—who met her with such quiet ease. 

“ Miss Tresham, I presume?” she said, inquiringly—for despite 
all that Morton had told her, she could not believe that this was Mrs. 
Marks’s governess, 

And Katharine answered with Katharine’s own straightforward 
dignity : 

“Yes, Iam Miss Tresham. Pray sit down, madam. Mrs. Marks 
will be here in a minute. She desired me to apologize for her delay, 
and say that she was very much occupied when you came.” 

“Tam sorry to have disturbed her,” said Mrs. Annesley, hardly 
conscious of what she did say, and only noting with a sharp pang 
every separate charm of this girl’s appearance and manner. Thea 
they sat down, and when the lady spoke again it was with a percepti 
ble effort. 

“T have heard a great deal about you—Miss Tresham—” she did 
not say from whom—“ and it has been a regret to me that I have not 
been able to pay this visit sooner; but I am a very great invalid—s0 
much of an invalid, that my friends are kind enough toexcuse a grett 
deal of social neglect from me.” 

Katharine thought there were very few traces of illness apparett 
in the smooth, handsome face before her ; but she had enough of the 
habitude of society to accept the apology, and answer it with a fev 
words of conventional sympathy—wondering the while, why it had 
been at all necessary to offer it. ‘ 

“Thanks—you are very kind,” said Mrs. Annesley, in acknowl- 
edgment of her condolence. “ Yes, sickness is a dreadful thing— 
more because it is apt to make one neglect one’s duties, than for #1) 
other reason, I think. Some people don’t allow it»to interfere, | 
know ; but I have never been strong-minded. If I feel badly, I 
sure to lie on my sofa, even with the consciousness of something that 
ought to be done.” 

“We are all of us prone to do that, I think,” said Katharine; 
“and I, for one, really cannot admire the people who treat their bod 
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ies as cruel drivers treat their horses, and goad them into exertion 
whether they feel like it or not.” 

Mrs. Annesley smiled faintly. ‘‘ You are very good to say so, when 
| see plainly that you have no personal knowledge—no personal ex- 
perience, that is—of the malady to which I allude. Do you sing 
much, Miss Tresham? I see the piano open, and surely your pupils 
have not yet advanced as far as Mozart.” 

The conversation rather flagged during the “ minute” which unac- 
countably lengthened into ten or fifteen, before Mrs. Marks entered, 
Katharine began to grow a little impatient, and to wonder what could 
possibly be the motive of this visit. Had Mrs. Annesley merely come 
to gratify her curiosity, or what other meaning was hidden under her 
cold civility, her languid commonplaces, her keen though not ill- 
bred scrutiny ? The young governess felt that she was undergoing a 
sort of examination, that she was on trial, as it were, before this fine 
lady; and feeling it, almost unconsciously she resented it. She who 
yas usually so frank and cordial in her manner, was now reserved, 
almost haughty; while Mrs. Annesley made matters worse by a shade 
of patronage—half unconscious, half, it is to be feared, intended— 
which did not please the girl who had once told Morton that she was 
“gnfortunately very proud.” It was a relief to both of them when 
the door at last opened, and Mrs. Marks*came bustling in, looking as if 
she had been hastily squeezed into her black silk, and had not yet re- 
covered from the process. 

Katharine watched the greeting between the two ladies—Mrs. 
Yarks’s hearty cordiality, a little tempered by awkwardness on the one 
side, and Mrs. Annesley’s condescending suavity on the other—with 
quiet amusement. Then she kept her seat for a few minutes longer, 
thinking that after they were fairly launched into conversation, she 
would go back to her waiting pupils; but as it chanced, this intention 
was frustrated. Just as she had decided on leaving the room, Mrs. 
Annesley turned to her. 

“T waited until Mrs. Marks was here, Miss Tresham, before I 
made a request which is partly the reason of my visit this morning. 
A few young people are coming next week to spend Christmas at An- 
nesdale, and if you will be kind enough to waive ceremony, I should 
be very glad for you to make one of the party. Will you come?” 

With all her self-possession—and it was even more than people 
gave her credit for—Katharine started. Was it possible that it was 
Mrs. Annesley who gave this gracious invitation ?—who asked her to 
meet a party of young people (which was a modest way of saying the 
dile of Lagrange) at Annesdale, which was the headquarters of gay 
hospitality? For a second she could not answer from absolute sur- 
prise; but she suddenly caught a glimpse of the ludicrous astonish- 
ment on Mrs, Marks’s face, and it piqued her into an immediate reply. 

“You are very kind,” she said, looking, with her clear gray eyes, 
into the languid, handsome face ; “ I do not think much of ceremony, 
4a general rule, and I should be glad to accept your invitation, if it 
vere possible. But it is not possible. I never leave home.” 

“You never have left home, perhaps,” said the lady, smiling a 
little. “ But, if you will pardon me, that is no reason why you should 
not begin to do so. Are you fond of gayety? I think Annesdale 
night tempt you a little in that way. Adela and Morton always man- 
ige to get up something amusing at Christmas. But I will not urge 
yor—I will leave the matter to Mrs. Marks, and let her say whether 
or not you shall go.” 

She looked at Mrs. Marks, and Mrs. Marks, who had recovered her 
powers of speech by this time, was ready in a moment to take her cue. 

“Indeed, I am sure Miss Katherine knows how glad I would be to 
we her go,” she said. “ It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Annesley, to ask 
her. She has a very dull time, shut up here with Richard, and me, 
‘nd the children ; and I hope she won’t let any of us stand in the way 
ifher taking a little pleasure when there is such a good chance for it 
48 this,” 

“I take charge of the children out of school, as well as in,” said 
Katharine to Mrs. Annesley. “Mrs. Marks is anxious to give me 
pleasure, but my going would cause her a great deal of inconvenience ; 
I hope you will excuse me for declining your invitation.” 

“As for taking care of the children,” said Mrs. Marks, before Mrs. 
Annesley could speak, “that’s Letty’s business, my dear, and not 
jws,as you know. You've spoiled her to death by looking after 
them yourself, and the sooner she learns to do it again the better.—I 
tope you don’t think we work her to death,” said the good woman, 
wning her attention to Mrs. Annesley, with startling rapidity. ‘ She 





took it all on herself, and I begged her again and again not to worry 
about them, though it’s true they’re so much improved—especially in 
their manners—that you’d bardly know them for the same children.” 

“Surely their manners would not suffer if you left them for the 
short space of a fortnight,” said Mrs. Annesley to Katharine. 

“ For the matter of that,” said Mrs. Marks, “I promised their Aunt 
Lucy that Katy and Sara should pay her a visit this Christmas ; and 
you know, my dear, you don’t have much to do with the boys.” 

“ Mrs. Marks is evidently determined to get rid of me,” said Katha- 
rine, with a smile, to Mrs. Annesley ; “ but I flatter myself she would 
miss me after I was gone. And soI think I shall abide by my reso- 
lution and remain,” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Marks, solemnly, “if you take my advice, 
you'll go.” 

“ Take her advice by all means, Miss Tresham,” said Mrs. Annes- 
ley, “‘ or else give me one good reason for your refusal.” 

But one good reason, as society reckons good reasons, Katharine 
could not give. In our artificial condition of life, it is not considered 
a valid or even a courteous excuse to say that you have no desire to 
perform a certain action, or to go to a certain place. It is hard to 
imagine what could be a better reason for ordinary social refusals 
than the simple statement of disinclination; but, according to the 
rules of a certain arbitrary but very ill-defined code, it will not answer 
at all. If a man asks you to his house, you must not say that you 
don’t want to come, but that you “have pressing business,” or “a 
previous engagement,” ora sick wife, or a dead uncle, or any other 
lie that may be convenient. If he finds you out, he will not be offend- 
ed, he will take the pious fraud as it was intended. But if you had 
simply told the truth, and said that you felt unwilling to come, he 
would have had good right to be insulted. Knowing this as well as 
Mrs. Annesley, Katharine hesitated. She did not want to go to An- 
nesdale, and she did not mean to go if she could help it; but still, 
social usages had a certain power over her, and, hemmed in by Mrs, 
Marks on one side, and her visitor on the other, she hardly knew what 
to say. Mrs. Annesley saw her embarrassment, and came to her 
relief. 

“T am sure you think me very rude to press you in this way, Miss 
Tresham ; but I am really very anxious that you should make one of 
our Christmas party, and that anxiety must plead my excuse. I see 
that you are half persuaded ; and I am sure that, when you think the 
matter over, you will find there is no reason why you should not 
oblige us. My son you know already, and my daughter will be very 
glad to meet you. If I give you until to-morrow to consider, will you 
promise to say ‘ yes’ then?” 

‘“‘T am sure it is quite impossible,” Katharine began. 

But the lady had already risen, and was holding out her hand in 
parting salute. 

“T shall either come or send for your answer to-morrow,” she 
said; “and I beg you most sincerely to let it be favorable-—Mrs. 
Marks, I leave the cause in your hands. Promise me that you will 
make her come!” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Mrs. Marks, dubiously ; “‘ but Miss Katha- 
rine’s very hard-headed, and I’m afraid she’ll go her own way.” 

“So much the better, if that way lies toward Annesdale,” said the 
mistress of Annesdale, graciously. Then she shook hands with both 
of them, gave Mrs. Marks an invitation to Annesdale in that vague, 
general way which means “ good-morning,” told Katharine she was 
sure she would not disappoint her, and finally swept out, leaving be- 
hind her a faint fragrance and a vivid impression of affable smiles and 
soft speeches, and shining silk and rich velvet. 

“ Bless my soul, how she was dressed!” said Mrs. Marks, as soon 
as she was safely out of ear-shot. “ Did you notice the quality of that 
silk? I never saw any thing half as heavy in my life. It must have 
cost three dollars a yard, if it cost a cent; and what an elegant bon- 
net! Well!”—with a long breath—‘I am sure I never was more 
surprised in my life! I thought she would have been just the other 
way. But there’s no telling what people will do for their children ; 

and, after all, she mayn’t be as proud as people say. Nobody could 
have been more polite than she was this morning. I was astonished 
you did not agree to go,” she went on, addressing Katharine, with mild 
expostulation. “Of course you know your own affairs best; and I 
don’t mean to intrude my advice upon you—for advice is a thing that 
everybody’s anxious to give, and nobody’s thankful to get—but you 
know what she came for, my dear, and I can tell you that she has done 
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a great deal for her ; and, if you want my opinion, you'll be a great 
foo—simpleton, if you don’t go to Annesdale.” 

“Then you will certainly consider me a great simpleton,” said 
Katharine, coolly, “ for I don’t mean to go to Annesdale.” 


With this ultimatum, she walked off to the waiting arithmeticians, 


and left Mrs. Marks to return to her mince-meat with what degree of 
interest she could muster. 


Dinner was over, and the short winter afternoon was more than | 


half gone when Katharine opened Mrs. Marks’s door, and, showing her- 


self in her bonnet and cloak, asked if the former had any objection to | 


her taking the children to Morton House. “They are anxious to re- 
turn Felix’s visit,” she said (Felix had a fortnight before, made his 
long-promised call), “ and Mrs. Gordon was kind enough to ask me to 
come to see her; so, if you have no objection, we will walk out 
there.” 

“T haven't the least objection,” said Mrs. Marks, looking up from 
her work, and wondering not a little at the grand acquaintances her 
governess was making. “1am glad you are going to take the chil- 
dren yourself, Miss Katharine, for you can see that they don’t behave 
badly, or make themselves troublesome to Mrs. Gordon. Is’nt it 
rather a long walk, though ? ” 

“ Not for me,” said Katharine, and shut the door. 

The day had been overcast from its dawn, and the afternoon was 
very gray and gloomy when the governess and her merry troop went 
out into it. Every thing looked sombre and tintless, the bare trees 
stood out against a dull, leaden sky, the distant hills seemed desolate 
and brown, the broad fields were perhaps the most cheerless element 
of the scene, with their dun-colored hedges, their wide expanse of sere 
plants, and their fragments of unpicked cotton hanging in melancholy 
shreds from the withered stalks. All around the horizon was a broad 
band of pale-yellow light, and this, together with the singular soft- 
ness of the atmosphere, made Kutharine sure that there would soon be 
a change in the weather. “It will rain to-morrow,” said Jack, look- 
ing up at the sky. “‘ Miss Tresham, don’t you feel the wind? Papa 
says that when it blows this way, it always brings rain. There, Ponto! 
—there goes a rabbit, sir!” 

Ponto, who was a large Newfoundland dog, had been brought along 
for the purpose of chasing rabbits, and was not at all averse to the 
amusement. In fact, he saw the poor, little furry wanderer before 
Jack did, and was off at a mad gallop, followed headlong by all the 
children. A turn in the road soon hid them from the sight of the 
governess, and she gave a sigh of relief. She liked them, and their 
bright animal spirits never jarred on her as the spirits of grown peo- 
ple sometimes did; but just now she was glad.to have the sombre 
winter scene all to herself, and much obliged to Ponto and the rabbit 
who had secured this solitude. To her, as to a great many other peo- 
ple, there was a singular charm in the leaden sky, the bare woods, and 
brown hills, the dun neutral tints which went to make up the scene. 
Afar off, between some fields, there was a clump of trees, and a small 
house from which a column of blue smoke rose against the sky. 
Katharine looked at it wistfully. “I wonder if the people who live 
there are happy?” she thought. “ I wonder if they look for any thing, 
expect any thing, dread any thing! Oh, me! I am sorry for them if 
they do!” As she went her way, between the zigzag rail fences and 
sere hedges, this train of not very cheerful thought colored the whole 
scene. She thought that she liked it because it agreed with her 
mood ; but, in truth, if her mood had been different, every thing would 
have borne a different seeming to her eyes. So itis with us. If our 
hearts are heavy, the most beautiful landscape that ever smiled grows 
dark and dreary; while, if they are light, the sunshine from them 
overflows and colors with its own tints all the world around us. Kath- 
arine’s world was made up of dull neutral hues just now, leaden grays, 
and cold browns, and dun, dark purples. We have no right to put 
the earth in mourning for our own troubles, but many of us do it 
nevertheless. 

Morton House was farther off than she had remembered, and the 
afternoon was very nearly spent when she and her noisy charges 
walked up the avenue, and came in sight of the circular terrace and 
the brown old house set in the midst of it. This was Katharine’s first 
fulfilment of the promise she had given Mrs. Gordon, and she could 
not help feeling a little nervous with regard to what her reception 
might be. Would the lady be kind and gracious, as she had been be- 
fore ? or would she think that, for a stranger, Miss Tresham was pre- 
suming too speeci!y on her invitation? “She is said to be very 








a 
eccentric,” Katharine thought to herself, with a slight feeling of dis 
may—“ one of the people who can be charming one day, and freegj 
the next, Mrs. Marks says. Will she be charming or freezing to-day, 
I wonder? I almost wish I had not come.” It was too late for rm 
treat, however. At that moment, from some quarter or other, Feliz 
espied them, and bore down with a shout of pleasure. Five minutes 
later, they were entering the hall. 

Felix left them in the drawing-room, while he went to announce 
their arrival to his mother, and in a moment returned, accompanied 
by Harrison. “ Mrs. Gordon’s compliments ; would the children please 
go with Mass Felix to the nursery ; and she would be glad to see Miss 
Tresham in her own room.” This was the substance of the message 
delivered by the servant; and, while Felix led off his visitors, with 
eager assurances that the place where he was going to take them was 
not a nursery at all, but a good, big room, where his playthings were 
kept, Miss Tresham followed Harrison across the hall, and was ushered 
into the pleasant sitting-room where she had been introduced before, 

Mrs. Gordon was lying on a couch by the fire, and looked very ill, 
her visitor thought. She raised herself, however, and, extending her 
hand, smiled with pleasant cordiality. 

“*So you are really as good as your word, Miss Tresham, and have 
come to see me. I need not say you are heartily welcome. Sit down, 
Is it not very cold and gloomy out-of-doors ?” 

Evidently, if Mrs. Gordon was “eccentric,” and had different 
moods for different days, this was one of her most gracious moods, 
and one of her brightest days. At least, so Katharine thought, as she 
felt that her instinct about the visit had not misled her, and rs, obey. 
ing the motion of her hostess’s hand, she sat down by the fire. She 
did not know whether to allude to the traces of suffering so plainly 
marked on her companion’s face; but the latter relieved her uncer. 
tainty on this point at once. 

“T have been quite ill,” she said, “and I am sure you think that 
I am still, in looks at least, the worse for it. At my age, one shows 
so plainly things which pass unnoticed in youth. If you had come a 
day or two ago, I could not have seen you; but to-day I am grateful 
for the presence of such a bright face.” 

The bright face smiled and blushed a little at this, but soon re 
covered its usual composure. 

“T am glad I came, then,” said Katharine. “I was a little doubt 
ful, thinking I might trouble you. But I always mean what I say 
myself, and I gave you credit for meaning what you said when you 
asked me to come.” 

“ You were quite right,” said Mrs. Gordon, smiling ; “‘ I meant ex- 
actly what I said, and perhaps a little more. I have lived a long time 
in the hottest fever of the world,” she went on, “and this stagnant 
life is almost too much for me. In a measure, it was pure selfishness 
which made me press you to return. I cannot ask the people of La 
grange to come here. I have gone out of their life and their world 
forever. But you are different. The first moment I saw you, I knew 
that you were different; and I knew, or thought I knew, that you 
would be a person worth knowing, and a companion worth having.” 

“ You flatter me,” said Katharine, with her breath a little taken 

away. ’ 
“T never flatter anybody,” answered Mrs. Gordon, coolly. “You 
know as well as I do that, although you are not particularly pretty 
and, for aught I know, may not be particularly clever, you are par 
ticularly attractive. I don’t wonder—” she paused, with a smile; 
then added, “ Won’t you take off your bonnet, and spend the evening 
with me?” 

“ T should be very glad to do so; but I have the children under 
my care, and I must take them home before dark.” 

” «Can't they go home by themselves ? can’t Bebette take them? 
Well "—as Katharine shook her head in reply to both propositions 
“JT won't press you. But leave the children at home another day, ani 
come prepared to spend the evening. Surely, your holidays begia 
very soon now ?” 

“They have begun already. To-day was my last of school.” — 

“T am glad to hear that. I can hope, then, to see you often 1 
the course of the next two weeks ?” 

“ T—don’t—know,” said Katharine, doubtfully. The moment 
afterward she caught a look of surprise on Mrs. Gordon’s face, 
went on, hastily: “I mean that I may not be at Mrs. Marks’s during 
the holidays. I received a Christmas invitation to-day, and I bare 
been doubting whether or not I should accept it. Would”—# pause 
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—“would you think me very impertinent, Mrs. Gordon, if I asked 
your advice about doing so?” 

” J] should not think you impertinent at all, Miss Tresham; and I 
should be very glad to advise you to the best of my ability, leaving 
selfishness out of the question.” 

Katharine sat still and looked in the fire for a minute, puckering 
her brow into a slight frown as she did so. Then she turned round 
and smiled at her hostess. 

“ Don’t think me very vacillating and irresolute,” she said; “ but 
the fact is, I declined the invitation this morning, and I told Mrs. Marks 
at dinner that I positively would not accept it; yet such is the perver- 
sity of human nature that I am half inclined to retract my own words 
now, and go. If one or two doubts could be solved for me, I think I 
should.” 

“ And can I solve those doubts ? ” 

“Tf you choose, I am sure you can. 
of your cousin to tell—” 

She stopped short, for Mrs. Gordon raised up and looked at her 
vith astonished eyes. 

“My cousin?” she repeated. 
Annesley ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Katharine, laughing a little. “ You can’t be 
more surprised than I was. I had never seen Mrs. Annesley before ; 
and this morning she called on me, and absolutely asked me to spend 
Christmas at Annesdale—more than that, she would not accept a re- 
fusal; but, when I declined the invitation, said that she would give 
me until to-morrow to consider, and would send for my final answer 
then. Now, if I am not impertinent, pray tell me what she means by 
it, and what I ought to do.” 

Mrs. Gordon sank back on her cushions, and smiled. 
answering Katharine’s question, she asked another : 

“You say that you would like to go?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, frankly. “I like pleasure very much—more 
than is right, I am afraid—and I should like very much to go. It has 
been four years since I danced the last time,” said she, looking at 
Mrs. Gordon gravely; “and I should like to go to another ball. There 
is always a Christmas ball at Annesdale, Mrs. Marks says. “If I knew 
why Mrs. Annesley asked me, and if I could be sure that she really 
wants me, I should certainly take the goods the gods provide, and 
go.” 

“Go, then,” said Mrs. Gordon. “Take the goods the gods pro- 
vide, and enjoy them while you can. I am able to set your mind at 
rest on both those points. I think I know why Mrs. Annesley asked 
you; and, as she asked you, I am sure she wants you to go.” 

“This is your advice ?” 

“This is certainly my advice.” 

“Not given because I was foolish enough to say that I liked pleas- 
ure, but honestly and sincerely ?” 

“Honestly and sincerely,” answered Mrs. Gordon, smiling. “ You 
don’t suppose I would think you worth much if you had not youth 
enough in you to like pleasure? The love of it is born in us, and is 
the strongest cord that draws us heavenward, as well as the heaviest 
fetter that pinds us to the earth. Don’t grudge your youth its natu- 
tal impulses and pleasures. Believe me, the apathy and the distaste 
of later life will come on you soon enough.” 

“But Annesdale—” said Katharine. 

“Go to Annesdale, by all means. I don’t simply advise; I am 
bold enough to urge you todo so. Shall I tell you why? You are 
not a simpering, foolish young lady; so I think I may. It is evident 
that Mrs. Annesley, from personal reasons—don’t blush, my dear, for 
Idon’t mean to be as plain-spoken as I was before—is anxious to see 
and know you. She has taken a better way of doing this than I 
should have given her credit for—a more delicate way, that is. Don’t 
deny yourself a pleasure, and repulse her at the same time. If you 
have any liking, any cordial friendship, for Morton, meet his mother’s 
advances frankly, and go to Annesdale.” 

“But,” said Katharine, blushing deeply, despite her companion’s 
tdmonition to the contrary, “that is exactly why I hesitate. Mr. 
Annesley has been very kind to me—if we were on the same social 
evel, I might almost say very attentive—and I don’t know what con- 
“tuction might be placed upon this visit.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Gordon quietly, “ society is a state of hollow 
but very useful forms. We all know that they are hollow, but still, 
veall observe them. Mrs. Annesley has asked you to spend Christ- 
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mas at Annesdale, and you are not supposed to know any thing of the 
motive for this invitation. If any motive is concealed beneath it, 
what difference does that make? If she asks you for one reason, and 
you go for another, what matter of that? Have you not lived long 
enough in the world to know that life—this outside, social life—is 
merely a game of chance and skill? This visit will bind you to noth- 
ing. The day after you come away, or the day before, for that mat- 
ter, you will be at perfect liberty to reject Morton if he asks you to 
marry him. I hope you won’t do any thing half so foolish, though,” 
she added, with a smile. “I knew his father well; and Morton is 
Edgar Annesley over again. No girl could ever do better than to 
accept him.” 

“Tam sure of that,” said Katharine, kindly and cordially. But 
she did not say it as if she had any personal interest in the question 
of accepting or rejecting the young owner of Annesdale. She spoke 
with her eyes fastened thoughtfully on the fire; and when she looked 
up, she added suddenly, ‘“‘ Then once for all, you advise me to go?” 

“Once for all, Ido. Will you prove an exception to most advice- 
asking people, and take my advice ?” 

“Yes, I will,” said the girl, rising and standing before the fire, 
with the ruddy light flickering over her bright face and graceful fig- 
ure. “Iam very much obliged to you for giving it,” she went on; 
“ and I should be very ungrateful if I did not take it after you have 
been so frank with me. I shall write to Mrs, Annesley to-morrow, 
and tell her that I accept her invitation. May I come tosee you when 
I return, and tell you how much I have enjoyed myself?” 

“ Come to see me certainly, and tell me all about it. 
very glad to hear every thing. But must you go now?” 

“Yes, it is growing late, and we have a long walk from here home. 
Neither the children nor myself mind it, though,” she added, as the 
word “carriage” formed on Mrs. Gordon’s lips. “I must bid you 
good-evening, and I hope you will be well when I come again.” 

With a sudden impulse which, if she had stopped a minute to con- 
sider, would certainly have been repressed, she bent down and laid 
her lips on Mrs. Gordon’s cheek. It was a very light caress, but the 
latter felt it and started. Then she looked up with a smile. 

“You are certainly very charming,” she said. “I don’t wonder 
that others, beside myself, have found it out.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.—R. G. 


Wuen Mrs. Annesley reached home, she found that the whole fam- 
ily of Taylors, mother and daughters, had arrived at Annesdale during 
her absence, and were established to “spend the day,” according to 
the irksome custom which then prevailed, and for that matter still 


prevails, in country districts. Their bonnets were laid aside, their 
work was brought out, and the drawing-room was full of the sound of 
their chatter and laughter, when the lady of the house entered. Poor 
Adela was on duty, and gave a glance compounded ludicrously of res- 
ignation and disgust to her mother. Mrs. Annesley telegraphed a 
reply in much the same spirit, then swept forward and greeted her 
guests with effusion. ‘“ Dear Mrs. Taylor, what a pleasant surprise! 
How kind of you to come!” etc., etc.— “ Maria, how well you are 
looking !—Fanny, has your neuralgia quite gone ?—Augusta, I need not 
ask how you are—I never saw you more blooming. Of course you 
have come to spend the day. I cannot think of letting you off,” ete. 

They all spent the day with religious exactitude. It was nightfall 
before the last item of news was discussed, the knitting-needles and 
worsted-work put away, the bonnets resumed, and the carriage or- 
dered. Mrs. Annesley gave a heart-felt sigh as she stood at the win- 
dow and watched them drive away. “ What a relief!” she said. 
“Tt is dreadful to think what bores those people are!” 

“The night is going to be dark, and the roads are very heavy,” said 
Adela. “I shouldn’t be surprised if they had a bad time getting home 
—and serve them right, too, for staying so late! Now, mamma, what 
news? I have been dying to hear, ever since you came; and I thought 
they never were going.” ° 

“ Nothing very satisfactory,” her mother answered, without turn- 
ing round. “She declines to come, Adela.” 

“What!” said Adela; and, even in the soft mingling of firelight 
and twilight, it was evident that her face fell. “It can’t be possible 
that she declines to come, mamma!” 

“She does, though. She refused the invitation absolutely and not 
very courteously.” 
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“Then what will you do?” 

“What I will do is yet to be decided—what I did do was to de- 
cline to accept her refusal. I insisted on her taking a day to con- 
sider the matter, and said I would send for her answer to-morrow.” 

“That is more than I should have done,” said Adela, flushing. 
“She will think she has gained every thing.” 

“She is welcome to think so,” was the quiet response. 

“Tt is nothing but insolence!” cried Mrs, French. “I wish I had 
her in my power, I’d—lI’d strangle her! Mamma, I don’t see how you 
ever submitted to it!” 

“We must submit to a great deal, Adela, if we want to carry our 
points.” 

“ And do you think you will carry this one?” 

“T think she will come.” 

“ But if she don’t?” 

“ Then I shall be disappointed, but not seriously so. All I need 
is time; and time, I think, I can induce Morton to grant me. Since 
I have given a conditional consent, he has promised that he will not 
speak until I have seen and judged of—of this governess.” 

“T should make that a long process.” 

“No; for I hope it will not be long before I have proofs concern- 
ing her which not even Morton can disregard.” 

“ And meanwhile?” 

“ And meanwhile, she cannot fail to suffer by close contrast with 
Irene Vernon. She is not pretty, Adela.” 

““N—o, mamma, not pretty, perhaps—but handsome ina certain 
style that men like. If you could have seen her talking to Morton 
at the pond that day! It was all her fault that he lost sight of that 
hateful child, and had such a frightful accident. Of course, Irene is 
a beauty—but I wouldn’t trust to this girl’s not being pretty, if I 
were you.” 

“Trust to it! You don’t suppose I have lived to my age, without 
learning that there are many things besides a pretty face that make a 
fool of a man. It certainly is not this girl’s face which has turned 
that poor boy’s head. Let me see — what is the day of the 
month ?” 

“The nineteenth,” answered Adela, wondering a little at the ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Annesley walked to the fire, making some calculation as she 
went. Mrs. French, who had meanwhile taken a seat, watched her 
with languid interest. She did not pretend to understand all her 
mother’s schemes; but her reliance was, in a different way, quite 
as complete as Morton’s. She had the most profound admiration for 
her mother’s diplomatic abilities; and did not honestly believe 
that any cause was hopeless as long as she retained the management 
of it. 

“Well, mamma,” she said, at last, “what are you thinking 
about ?”’ 

“T am thinking,” answered Mrs. Annesley, absently, “ how long it 
takes a letter to go to London, and an answer to return.” 

“A letter?—to go?—” Adela sat up and stared at her mother. 
“ 4 letter to go to London! Mamma, what do you mean?” 

“T mean,” said Mrs, Annesley, glancing round at the closed door, 
as if to make sure that nobody was within hearing—‘“I mean that I 
have no idea that my son shall marry an adventuress ; and that I have 
been making inquiries about Miss Tresham for some time.” 

Mrs. French gave a little scream, half of excitement, half of 
slightly comic alarm. “Good gracious, you don’t say so! Why, this 
is becoming quite interesting. Wouldn’t Morton be vexed if he knew ? 
Tell me all about it, mamma—how long ago did you begin, and what 
have you found out?” 

“T oan’t talk about it here,” said Mrs. Annesley, a little nervously. 
“Morton might come in any minute; and I would not let him know 
for the world. When I have found out what I want to know, I shall 
lay the matter before him ; but, until then, he would not listen to any 
thing I could urge. His scruples on the subject are absurd.” 

“Most of his ideas are,” said Mrs. French, coolly. “ Dear me, 
there is his step in the hall! May I come to your room to-night, 
mamma, and hear all about it? Say yes, please.” 

“T suppose you may, though I am half-afraid to trust you.” 

“ Never fear about trusting me. I’m not like some foolish wom- 
en, who tell every thing to their husbands. Frank is a good fellow, 
and tells me all his secrets; but he don’t hear any of mine.—Do you, 
Frank ?” 





“Do I what, Adela ?” asked Frank, who entered at the moment 
in a very splashed and disreputable condition. “I don’t mean to 
stop a minute,” he said, hastily, as he was transfixed by his wifes 
glance. “I only came in to tell you what splendid luck we've had, | 
never saw the pond so flush of ducks before. Morton’s a better shot 
than I am, and he bagged no less than—” 

“Frank, if you don’t go up-stairs this minute and take off that 
abominable corduroy, I will never speak to you again!” cried Mrs. 
French, in a high-treble key. “It smells horribly! Who cares about 
your miserable ducks? I don’t!” 

* You'll care about eating them, I expect,” said the good-natured 
Frank, as he left the room rather crestfallen, and went to change the 
objectionable corduroy, which, being thoroughly wet, had, in fact, a 
very far from agreeable odor. 

A few minutes afterward Morton entered, and, having had the dig. 
cretion to change his dress, was welcomed more cordially than his 
fellow-sportsman had been. 

In answer to his mother’s inquiries, he said that they had had a 
very good day’s sport; that the ducks were plenty, and by no means 
hard to approach ; and that their game-bag was full. 

“ Frank enjoyed it extremely,” he said, in a tone that was rather 
tired. “For my part, I am not as fond of sport as I used to be.” 

“T suppose it takes a fox-chase to rouse you,” said Mrs, Ap 
nesley. “ By-the-way, there will be some fox-hunting next week, will 
there not?” 

“To be sure,” answered Morton. “ French was talking about it 
to-day. Langdon, and Talcott, and half a dozen more, will be here, 
who care for little besides fox-hunting. I wrote to Godfrey Seymour 
and told him to bring his hounds with him when he came.” 

“Isn't your own pack a good one?” 

“The more the merrier, you know ; and no hounds are like Sey- 
mour’s. He has the besi-trained pack in the country.” 

“T hope he will come.” 

“T hope so, indeed, for his own sake as well as on account of his 
dogs. There isn’t a better fellow living than Godfrey. Is your party 
quite made up, mother?” he went on. “If there is anybody else to 
be invited, you know you ought to be attending to it. Almost every- 
body has made engagements for Christmas by this time.” 

“ There is nobody else to be invited,” said Mrs. Annesley. She 
paused a moment, then added, quietly: “I gave the last invitation in 
Tallahoma to-day.” 

“In Talluhoma!” echoed her son. “ Who did you ask in Talla- 
homa? John Warwick ?” 

“No, quite a different person. Miss Tresham.” 

The young man started. That name was the last he had expected 
to hear, and looked at his mother for a moment in surprise. Then he 
went round to the back of her chair, and, bending down, kissed her 
brow just where the hair was parted. 

“ My dear mother, thank you,” he said, simply. 

“ Don’t thank me,” said Mrs. Annesley, in rather a hard voice. “1 
need not tell you that it cost me a struggle, Morton. But I promised 
you to see and k:ow her, and I thought this opportunity the best 
for the purpose. People will wonder, no doubt ; but we myst submit 
to that.” 

“Let them wonder,” said he, a little haughtily; but his tone 
softened, as he added: “ You were quite right ; this will be the best 
opportunity for seeing and knowing her. Is there nothing that I can 
do for you, mother?” he went on. “Is there nothing you could ask 
of me? I should like to show you in some way how much I appre 
ciate the sacrifice you have made.” 

“Yes, there is one thing,” said Mrs. Annesley, perceiving her ad- 
vantage, and seizing it without an instant’s hesitation. “ You cad 
certainly do one thing for me, Morton. I have asked this girl here 
for your sake. For my sake promise me that while she is here you 
will refrain from paying ber any marked attention, that you will 
not give people any opportunity to couple your name and hers to 
gether.” 

Morton’s brow contracted a little. He thought his mother had 
taken an unfair advantage of his offer, but he did not say so; in 
after a moment, he saw that he had no alternative but to consent. He 
had rashly laid himself open to this, and he must abide by his ow 
words. 

“T promise,” he said, a little coldly, “ but I did not think you 
would have asked such a thing of me.” 
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His mother rose and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Why, my dear son? Why should I not ask it of you? You 
know where all my hopes for you are fixed. Can you wonder that I 
do not wish you to put an impassable barrier between yourself and 
their fulfilment ? ” 

He knew what she meant—he knew she was thinking of Irene 
Vernon—so he did not answer. He had very sensitive ideas of his 
own, and he showed them in nothing more than in the reticence he 
always observed with regard to topics like these. Nothing would 
have induced him to mention Miss Vernon’s name in a connection of 
this sort. After a while, he sighed a little, and put his arm round his 
nother. 

“You must bear with me,” he said. ‘“ Mother, dear, it is hard 
that at this late day I should begin to be a trouble to you; but be 
patient, be hopeful, and perhaps in time we may live it down.” 

Mrs. Annesley went to her own room early that night. She was 
tired, she said; her drive to town and the Taylors together had quite 
exhausted her, and her only chance of being moderately well the next 
day was to retire at an hour that Adela was fond of calling uncivilized 
—Adela’s pet idea of civilization being to go to bed at one o'clock 
and rise at twelve. To-night, however, Mrs. French made no demur 
atthe move. She yawned and said the Taylors had done for her, too, 
then bade her brother good-night, and followed her mother up-stuairs. 

“You are going to smoke?” she said to her husband, who mut- 
tered something of the sort in the hall below. “Oh, very well; take 
your time about it; I am going to mamma’s room for a while.” 

"Her face vanished from over the balustrade, and the minute after- 
ward the two gentlemen heard her dress rustling along the upper 
passage, and the opening and closing of Mrs. Annesley’s door. 

“They are good for a two-hours’ gossip at least,” said Mr. French, 
on hearing this. “That’s their notion of ‘going to bed early and 
getting a long rest!’ Come, Morton, we'll have a smoke. Do you 
know where the papers are that came this morning ?” 

In Mrs. Annesley’s chamber a large fire was blazing brightly and 
making the whole room radiant with that beautiful glow which a ju- 
dicious mixture of pine, and oak, and hickory, can alone diffuse, when 
Adela entered. It rendered any other light almost unnecessary ; but 
alamp burned with quiet, steady lustre on the table at Mrs. Annesley’s 
side, and, scattered around its base, were several letters and a news- 
paper. She looked up from the pages of one of the former when the 
door opened and she saw her daughter. 

“T thought your curiosity would not let you remain down-stairs 
long,” she said. “Come in, but be sure and close the door se- 
curely.” 

“Well, mamma, I’m all impatience,” said Adela, after she had 
waited some time, and her mother took no further notice of her, but 
went on reading the letter she held. 

“Look at that, then,” said her mother, pushing the newspaper 
across the table and pointing with her finger to a particular para- 
graph. 

Adela took it up wonderingly. The sheet was mammoth, and 
proved to be a copy of the London 7imes, in date five or six months 
old. Following the direction of the finger, her eye fell at once on the 
following advertisement : 


“If the friends or relations of Katharine Tresham, formerly of 
the British West Indies, and lately of Cumberland, England, are de- 
sirous of knowing her present whereabouts and address, they can 
obtain this information by addressing R. G., box 1084, Mobile, Ala- 
bama,” 


Adela first stared, then caught her breath, and looked up at her 
nother. 

“Is it possible you wrote this, mamma ? ” 

“Yes, I wrote it,” Mrs. Annesley answered. “TI could not let 
matters go on as they had been doing for months past. I felt, and I 
still feel sure there is something wrong about the girl. Being confi- 
dent of this, and seeing Morton’s growing infatuation, I knew that to 
lift the curtain from her life was the only hope of saving him. If I 
have done her harm, she has only herself and her ambitious schemes 
thank for it, Any parent would hold me more than justified in the 
means I have used.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Adela, “I think the means are excellent. 
But I wonder how you ever thought of them, and how did you get 
this inserted 9” 





“T sent it to Mr. Russell when he was in England last summer. 
Ile is thoroughly trustworthy, and will neither mention the fact nor 
ask any questions, It was inserted in the Z'imes for a month, and he 
sent me this copy.” 

“ Did any thing come of it?” 

“ Something came of it sooner than I had ventured to hope. Be- 
fore the advertisement had appeared a week, a letter was written, and 
reached me in due time.” 

She handed a letter across the table, and Adela reccived it eager- 
ly. Her curiosity was fairly in a flame, and, although she tore open 
the folded sheet very hastily, she had still time enough to observe 
that the paper, writing, and whole style of the missive, were unexcep- 
tionable. It was evidently written by a man, and was quite terse: 


“Tf R. G. can give any accurate information concerning the pres- 
ent whereabouts and address of Katharine Tresham, formerly of Porto 
Rico, in the West Indies, and lately of Dornthorne Place, Cumber- 
land, England, he will be entitled to the thanks of her friends, and 
can obtain a liberal reward by addressing Messrs. Rich & Little, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London.” 


After Adela read the last words twice over, she looked up at her 
mother, and shrugged her shoulders. “I don't think the reply tells 
much more than the advertisement,” she said. 

“When that came,” answered Mrs. Annesley, “I saw in a moment 
that I had gone to work wrong—that instead of offering to give in- 
formation, I should have asked for it. I saw there was a secret to 
keep; and this friend who offers me a liberal reward, and refers me 
to a couple of lawyers, was as much interested as the girl herself in 
keeping it. I felt sure, however, that he did not know her where- 
abouts, that he was honestly anxious to be enlightened. In that case, 
I thought I saw my way, and this is what I wrote. 

Again she pushed a letter across the table, and again Adela took 
it up and read: 


“If the gentleman who referred R. G. to Messrs. Rich & Little 
will communicate his own address to box 1084, Mobile, Alabama, he 
can obtain the information he desires, and be spared the payment of 
a reward.” 


“Well! and what was the answer to this?” 

“The answer to this came very shortly, and puzzled me not a 
little. Tere it is.” 

The second missive, in the same writing, and on the same paper 
as the first, was in turn handed across the table and read: 


“Mr. St. John has received R. G.’s letter. If R. G. possesses any 
real knowledge of Miss Tresham’s place of abode, and objects to com- 
municating that knowledge through Mr. St. John’s lawyers, he can 
address directly— 


“ Henry Sr. Jonn, Esg., 
“ Poste Restante, 
“ Baden.” 


“Mr. St. John !—Mr. St. John’s lawyers!” repeated Adela. ‘ Well, 
Miss Tresham certainly seems to have a grand sort of person interested 
inher! Dear me, mamma, suppose she has run away from her friends, 
and is really a lady, after all?” 

“She is much more likely to be an adventuress,” said Mrs. Annes- 
ley, bitterly. “That high-sounding name did not deceive me for a 
minute. By return mail, I forwarded her address to Mr. Henry St. 
John, and requested some information concerning her, for personal 
and family reasons. No answer whatever came to that letter. After 
waiting some time, and finding that none was likely to come, and that 
evidently nothing had occurred to call Miss Tresham away from La- 
grange, I wrote to the lawyer in Mobile, through whom I received 
these letters, and requested him to make inquiries in London about 
this Mr. St. John. He did so at once, and I am now waiting to hear 
the result. It may be some time before I obtain the facts I want, 
but every thing is possible to patience and money, and I shall obtain 
them in the end. If it takes my whole fortune,” she went on, pas- 
sionately, “I will obtain them, sooner than let my son wreck his life 
by marrying this woman.” 

“T am inclined to think that Mr. St. John is a nice person,” said 
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By vue Acruon of “ Vatenm Arrives.” 


CHAPTER KIll —MI88 TRESHAM ASKS ADVICE 


Two weeks went by very quietly, and brought Miss Tresham's 
happy scholars to the beginning of their Christmas holidays. 
“ De your lessons well to-day, children,” she eald, as she entered 


the school reem on a certain Friday morning, and found them gather. | 


ing about the blasing Gre. ~ This is the last of schoo! until after 
New. Year.” 

Thev all looked up delighted 

“Today! And Christmas not till Thareday ’ 
that's co geod of you!" 

“ Why, we'll have two long weeks—thank you, ma'am, so much.” 

“ Don't thank me,” sald the governess, with a emile. “I should 
bave kept you hard at work till Christmas-Eve. Your mother told me to 
dismiss school to-day, and that it will not be resumed till the Monday 
after New-Year. So, you see, you have two good weeks.” 

“Oh, haven't we!” 

“ Well, show your gratitude by giving me no trouble today. | 
will hear the geography first.” 

For the next fifteen minutes they were all busy locating capitals, 
settling boundaries, and describing countries. The children were so 
animated by the holiday prospect before them that they did remark- 
ably well; and the class was about to be dismissed, when the door 
opened without any preparatory knock, and, instead of a servant, Mrs. 
Marks entered, with every sign of surprise and discomposure in her 
manner. 

“ Good Gracious, Miss Katharine, what’s to be done! To think of 
such a thing just now of all times, and me deep in the mince- 
meat!” 

Katharine looked up in astonishment. It was not often that Mrs. 
Marks used such a tone of supreme vexation, or appeared so red and 
. worried—not often that she gave a glance so full of chagrin at her 
befloured dress and large domestic apron. 

“What on earth is to be done?” she repeated, as Katharine’s 
eyes met her own. “I never was so taken by surprise in all my life! 
To think of her—” 

“ What is the matter? Who-is it?” asked the young governess. 
“T don’t understand.” 

She understood the next moment, when Mrs, Marks pushed two 
ecards across the table toward her—two cards exactly alike in ap- 
pearance, and both bearing the same name: 


Oh, Mies Tresham, 





| : 
| Hiss. Otnnestey. 
| 
| 





Katharine was too well bréd to show exactly how much surprise 
she really felt. So, after one irrepressible exclamation, she hurried off 
at once into sytiipathy. 

“ Indeed, dear Mrs. Marks, this is very inconvenient! I hardly 
wonder you are*vexéd. ‘Wouldn’t it be possible to excuse your- 
self ?” 

“ Excuse myselfto Mrs, ‘Armesley!"” Evidently that was not to 
be thought of. 

“Well,” said Katharine, with quite a practical inquiry, “why 
don’t you go aiid dress? It will not take you many minutes to 
smooth your hair’and put on your black silk. Shall I help you?” 

“You! Why, I ¢ame to tell you that you must go down at 
once.” 

Was Mrs. Marks distracted? Katharine certainly thought so, as 
she drew back and gazed at her in sheer amazement. 

“T go down to see Mrs. Annesley! Mrs. Marks, what can you be 
thinking of ?” 

“ How are you going to help yourself?” demanded Mrs. Marks, 





* Exrenen, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by D. Arrusron & Co., in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 


unpatiently, “ She came W see you just as much as she did to see 
meo—indeed a great deal more, I expect, if the truth was known, 
Tom said that she gave him one of those cards for Miss Tresham.” 

| “He must have been mistaken.” 

“ How could he be?” 


“I den't know,” answered Katharine; “bet be must have 
been.” 

“ My dear,” erted Mra. Marks, almost angrily, “ what ie the axe of 
this? If you don't bellewe Tem, I can tell you that |! lietened 


| through « crack of the pantry door, and that | heard Mra Annesley 
Of course she came to eee you; end of course vee 
que!" 


te lead ber te 


| ask fr you 
| must go down as soon as you have dressed 
| ihe laid her hand on Katharine’s arm and strov: 
| ward; bat the girl drew back with a decided motion - 

“No,” she sald. “If I go down at all—if you are sure she ached 
| for me—I will go down exactly as I om.” 

Mra. Marks looked aghast 

“In that old dress! Oh, my dear, consider how important it & 
that you should make a good impression. Mre. Annesicy is so oe 
gaut—you have no idea! What would Mr.—”" 

A glance from Katharine stopped her short. 

“Tam breaking my usual rule in leaving the school-room to g 
down at all,” she said; and since I do it principally to give vou time 
to change your dress, I certainly shall not make any alteration in my 
own. —Children, look over your sums; I will be back soon to attend 
to them.” 

Before Mrs. Marks could utter another word of expostulation, she 
left the room and was descending the staircase. 

She weuld scarcely have been a woman, however, if she had not 
stopped a moment outside the parlor door, partly to be sure of her 
self-possession, and partly to glance over her dréss—the same dark. 
blue merino which she had worn the last day Morton was there. 

When she opened the door, the room looked as rigid and cold as 
ever—perhaps a little more so, considering that the day was gloomy 
—but on the stiff, black sofa sat a figure, the grace and elegance of 
which would have brightened even a duller scene, and which rising, 
with a soft rustle of silk and velvet, met Katharine in the middle of 
the floor. i 

If Mrs. Annesley had expected some timid, blushing girl whom 
she could awe or patronize into reverence, she must have been 
greatly surprised at sight of the calm, stately young lady—unmis- 
takably a young lady—who met her with such quiet ease. 

“ Miss Tresham, I presume?” she said, inquiringly—for despite 
all that Morton had told her, she could not believe that this was Mrs. 
Marks’s governess, 

Ang Katharine answered with Katharine’s own straightforward 
dignity : 

“Yes, Iam Miss Tresham. Pray sit down, madam. Mrs. Marks 
will be here in a minute. She desired me to apologize for her delay, 
and say that she was very much occupied when you came.” 

“Tam sorry to have disturbed her,” said Mrs. Annesley, hardly 
conscious of what she did say, and only noting with a sharp pang 
every separate charm of this girl’s appearance and manner. Then 
they sat down, and when the lady spoke again it was with a percepti- 
ble effort. 

“T have heard a great deal about you—Miss Tresham—” she did 
not say from whom—“ and it has been a regret to me that I have not 
been able to pay this visit sooner; but I am a very great invalid—so 
much of an invalid, that my friends are kind enough to excuse a great 
deal of social neglect from me.” 

Katharine thought there were very few traces of illness apparent 
in the smooth, handsome face before her ; but she had enough of the 
habitude of society to accept the apology, and answer it with a few 
words of conventional sympathy—wondering the while, why it had 
been at all necessary to offer it. 

“Thanks—you are very kind,” said Mrs. Afinésley, in acknowl- 
edgment of her condolence. “ Yes, sickness is a dreadful thing— 
more because it is apt to make one neglect one’s dutiés, than for any 
other reason, I think. Some people don’t allow it to interfere, I 
know ; but I have never been strong-minded. If I feel badly, I am 
sure to lie on my sofa, even with the consciousness of something that 
ought to be done.” 

“We are all of us prone todo that, I think,” said Katharine; 
“and I, for one, really cannot admire the people who treat their bod- 
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foe ae cruel drivere treat their horece, and goad them into exertion 
whether they feel like it or not.” 

Mrs. Annesley smiled faintly. “ You are very good to sy so, when 
I see plainly that you have no personal knowledge—no personal ex- 

. that le—of the malady to which I allude. Do you sing 
mach, Mies Tresham? I see the piano open, and surely your pupils 
have not yet advanced as far as Mosart.” 

The conversation rather Gagged during the “ minute” which unac 
countably lengthened into ten or fifteen, before Mrs Marks entered, 
Katharine began to grow a litth impatient, and to wonder what could 
possibly be the motive of this visit. Had Mrs. Annesley merely come 
to gratify her curtesity, or what other meaning was hidden under her 
coll civility, ber languid commonplaces, ber keen though aot if 
bred scrutiny ! The young governess felt that she was undergoing « 
sort af examination, that she was on trial, as lt were, before thie fine 
lady; and feeling lt, almost unconsciously she resented it. She who 
was usually so frank and cordial in her manner, was now reserved, 
almost haughty; while Mrs. Annesley made matters worse by a shade 
of patronage—half unconscious, half, it is to be feared, intended— 
which did not please the girl who had once told Morton that she was 
“unfortunately very proud.” It was a relief to both of them when 
the door at last opened, and Mrs. Marks came bustling in, looking as if 
she had been hastily squeezed into her black silk, and had not yet re- 
covered from the process. : 

Katharine watched the greeting between the two ladies—Mrs. 
Marks's hearty cordiality, a little tempered by awkwardness on the one 
ade, and Mrs. Annesley's condescending suavity on the other—with 
quiet amusement. Then she kept her seat for a few minutes longer, 
thinking that after they were fairly launched into conversation, she 
vould go back to her waiting pupils; but as it chanced, this intention 
was frustrated. Just as she had decided on leaving the room, Mrs. 
Annesley turned to her. 

“T waited until Mrs. Marks was here, Miss Tresham, before I 
made a request which is partly the reason of my visit this morning. 
A few young people are coming next week to spend Christmas at An- 
nesdale, and if you will be kind enough to waive ceremony, I should 
be very glad for you to make one of the party. Will you come?” 

With all her self-possession—and it was even more than people 
gave her credit for—Katharine started. Was it possible that it was 
Mrs. Annesley who gave this gracious invitation ?—who asked her to 
meet a party of young people (which was a modest way of saying the 
dite of Lagrange) at Annesdale, which was the headquarters of gay 
hospitality? For a second she could not answer from absolute sur- 
prise ; but she suddenly caught a glimpse of the ludicrous astonish- 
ment on Mrs. Marks’s face, and it piqued her into an immediate reply. 

“You are very kind,” she said, looking, with her clear gray eyes, 
into the languid, handsome face ; “I do not think much of ceremony, 
as a general rule, and I should be glad to accept your invitation, if it 
vere possible. But it is not possible. I never leave home.” 

“You never have left home, perhaps,” said the lady, smiling a 
little. “ But, if you will pardon me, that is no reason why you should 
not begin to do so. Are you fond of gayety? I think Annesdale 
might tempt you a little in that way. Adela and Morton always man- 
age to get up something amusing at Christmas. But I will not utge 
you—I will leave the matter to Mrs. Marks, and let her say whether 
or not you shall go.” 

She looked at Mrs. Marks, and Mrs. Marks, who had recovered her 
powers of speech by this time, was ready in a moment to take her cue. 

“Indeed, I am sure Miss Katherine knows how glad I would be to 
see her go,” she said. “ It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Annesley, to ask 
her. She has a very dull time, shut up here with Richard, and me, 
and the children ; and I hope she won’t let any of us stand in the way 
of her taking a little pleasure when there is such a good chance for it 
as this.” 

“T take charge of the children out of school, as well as in,” said 
Katharine to Mrs. Annesley. “Mrs. Marks is anxious to give me 
pleasure, but my going would cause her a great deal of inconvenience ; 
80 I hope you will excuse me for declining your invitation.” 

“ As for taking care of the children,” said Mrs. Marks, before Mrs. 
Annesley could speak, “that’s Letty’s business, my dear, and not 
yours,as you know. You've spoiled her to death by looking after 
them yourself, and the sooner she learns to do it again the better.—I 
hope you don’t think we work her to death,” said the good woman, 
turning her attention to Mrs. Annesley, with startling rapidity. “ She 





took it all on herself, and T begged her again and again not to worry 
about them, though it's true they're so much improved—especially in 
their manners—that you'd bardly know them for the same children.” 

“ Surely their manners would not suffer if you left them for the 
short space of « fortnight,” said Mre. Annesley to Katharine 

“ For the matter of that,” said Mre. Marks,“ 1 promised (heir Aunt 
Lacey that Katy end Bara should pay her « wielt thie Christmas: and 
you know, my dear, vou don't have mech to de with the bere.” 

“ Mrs. Marks ls evidently determined to get rid of me,” eald Kathe 
rine, with « emile, to Mere. Annesley but | Getter myself she would 
miles me after | wee gone And col think | shell abide by my reee 
lution and remain ” 

“ My dear,” sald Mra. Marks, solemnly 
you'll go.” 

“ Take her advice by all means, Mice Tresham,” snld Mra Annes 
ley, “ or elee give me one good reason for your refusal,” 

But one good reason, as society reckons good reasons, Katharine 
could not give. In our artificial condition of life, it is not considered 
a valid or even a courteous excuse to sey that you have no desire to 
perform a certain action, or to go to a certain place. It is hard to 
imagine what could be a better reason for ordinary social refusals 
than the simple statement of disinclination; but, according to the 
rules of a certain arbitrary but very ill-defined code, it will not answer 
atall. If a man asks you to his house, you must not say that you 
don’t want to come, but that you “ have pressing business,” or “a 
previous engagement,” or a sick wife, or a dead uncle, or any other 
lie that may be convenient. If he finds you out, he will not be offend- 
ed, he will take the pious fraud as it was intended. But if you had 
simply told the truth, and said that you felt unwilling to come, he 
would have had good right to be insulted. Knowing this as well as 
Mrs. Annesley, Katharine hesitated. She did not want to go to An- 
nesdale, and she did not mean to go if she could help it; but still, 
social usages had a certain power over her, and, hemmed in by Mrs. 
Marks on one side, and her visitor on the other, she hardly knew what 
to say. Mrs. Annesley saw her embarrassment, and came to her 
relief. 

“T am sure you think me very rude to press you in this way, Miss 
Tresham ; but I am really very anxious that you should make one of 
our Christmas party, and that anxiety must plead my excuse. I see 
that you are half persuaded ; and I am sure that, when you think the 
matter over, you will find there is no reason why you should not 
oblige us. My son you know already, and my daughter will be very 
glad to meet you. If I give you until to-morrow to consider, will you 
promise to say ‘yes’ then?” 

“T am sure it is quite impossible,” Katharine began. 

But the lady had already risen, and was holding out her hand in 
parting salute. 

“T shall either come or send for your answer to-morrow,” she 
said; “‘and I beg you most sincerely to let it be favorable.—Mrs, 
Marks, I leave the cause in your hands. Promise me that you will 
make her come!” 

“T'll do my best,” said Mrs. Marks, dubiously ; “ but Miss Katha- 
rine’s very hard-headed, and I’m afraid she’ll go her own way.” 

“So much the better, if that way lies toward Annesdale,” said the 
mistress of Annesdale, graciously. Then she shook hands with both 
of them, gave Mrs. Marks an invitation to Annesdale in that vague, 
general way which means “ good-morning,” told Katharine she was 
sure she would not disappoint her, and finally swept out, leaving be- 
hind her a faint fragrance and a vivid impression of affable smiles and 
soft speeches, and shining silk and rich velvet. 

“ Bless my soul, how she was dressed!” said Mrs. Marks, as soon 
as she was safely out of ear-shot. “ Did you notice the quality of that 
silk? I never saw any thing half as heavy in my life. It must have 
cost three dollars a yard, if it cost a cent; and what an elegant bon- 
net! Well!”—with a long breath—“I am sure I never was more 
surprised in my life! I thought she would have been just the other 
way. But there’s no telling what people will do for their children ; 
and, after all, she mayn’t be as proud as people say. Nobody could 
have been more polite than she was this morning. I was astonished 
you did not agree to go,” she went on, addressing Katharine, with mild 
expostulation. “Of course you know your own affairs best; and I 
don’t mean to intrude my advice upon you—for advice is a thing that 
everybody's anxious to give, and nobody’s thankful to get—but you 
know what she came for, my dear, and I can tell you that she has done 


“i you take my advice, 
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a great deal for her ; and, if you want my opinion, you’ll be a great 
foo—simpleton, if you don’t go to Annesdale.” 

“Then you will certainly consider me a great simpleton,” said 
Katharine, coolly, “ for I don’t mean to go to Annesdale.” 

With this ultimatum, she walked off to the waiting arithmeticians, 
and left Mrs. Marks to return to her mince-meat with what degree of 
interest she could muster. 

Dinner was over, and the short winter afternoon was more than 
half gone when Katharine opened Mrs. Marks’s door, and, showing her- 
self in her bonnet and cloak, asked if the former had any objection to 
her taking the children to Morton House, “ They are anxious to re- 
turn Felix’s visit,” she said (Felix had a fortnight before, made his 
long-promised call), “ and Mrs. Gordon was kind enough to ask me to 
come to see her; so, if you have no objection, we will walk out 
there.” 

“T haven't the least objection,” said Mrs. Marks, looking up from 
her work, and wondering not a little at the grand acquaintances her 
governess was making. “I am glad you are going to take the chil- 
dren yourself, Miss Katharine, for you can see that they don’t behave 
badly, or make themselves troublesome to Mrs. Gordon. Is’nt it 
rather a long walk, though ? ” 

“ Not for me,” said Katharine, and shut the door. 

The day had been overcast from its dawn, and the afternoon was 
very gray and gloomy when the governess and her merry troop went 
out into it. Every thing looked sombre and tintless, the bare trees 
stood out against a dull, leaden sky, the distant hills seemed desolate 
and brown, the broad fields were perhaps the most cheerless element 
of the scene, with their dun-colored hedges, their wide expanse of sere 
plants, and their fragments of unpicked cotton hanging in melancholy 
shreds from the withered stalks. All around the horizon was a broad 
band of pale-yellow light, and this, together with the singular soft- 
ness of the atmosphere, made Kutharine sure that there would soon be 
a change in the weather. “It will rain to-morrow,” said Jack, look- 
ing up at the sky. “ Miss Tresham, don’t you feel the wind? Papa 
says that when it blows this way, it always brings rain. There, Ponto! 
—there goes a rabbit, sir!” 

Ponto, who was a large Newfoundland dog, had been brought along 
for the purpose of chasing rabbits, and was not at all averse to the 
amusement. In fact, he saw the poor, little furry wanderer before 
Jack did, and was off at a mad gallop, followed headlong by all the 
children. A turn in the road soon hid them from the sight of the 
governess, and she gave a sigh of relief. She liked them, and their 
bright animal spirits never jarred on her as the spirits of grown peo- 
ple sometimes did; but just now she was glad to have the sombre 
winter scene all to herself, and much obliged to Ponto and the rabbit 
who had secured this solitude. To her, as to a great many other peo- 
ple, there was a singular charm in the leaden sky, the bare woods, and 
brown hills, the dun neutral tints which went to make up the scene. 
Afar off, between some fields, there was a clump of trees, and a small 
house from which a column of blue smoke rose against the sky. 
Katharine looked at it wistfully. “I wonder if the people who live 
there are happy?” she thought. “ I wonder if they look for any thing, 
expect any thing, dread any thing! Oh, me! I am sorry for them if 
they do!” As she went her way, between the zigzag rail fences and 
sere hedges, this train of not very cheerful thought colored the whole 
scene. She thought that she liked it because it agreed with her 
mood ; but, in truth, if her mood had been different, every thing would 
have borne a different seeming to her eyes. Soitis with us. If our 
hearts are heavy, the most beautiful landscape that ever smiled grows 
dark and dreary; while, if they are light, the sunshine from them 
overflows and colors with its own tints all the world around us. Kath- 
arine’s world was made up of dull neutral hues just now, leaden grays, 
and cold browns, and dun, dark purples. We have no right to put 
the earth in mourning for our own troubles, but many of us do it 
nevertheless. 

Morton House was farther off than she had remembered, and the 
afternoon was very nearly spent when she and her noisy charges 
walked up the avenue, and came in sight of the circular terrace and 
the brown old house set in the midst of it. This was Katharine’s first 
fulfilment of the promise she had given Mrs. Gordon, and she could 
not help feeling a little nervous with regard to what her reception 
might be. Would the lady be kind and gracious, as she had been be- 
fore ? or would she think that, for a stranger, Miss Tresham was pre- 


suming too speeccily on her invitation? “She is said to be very 
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eccentric,” Katharine thought to herself, with a slight feeling of dis. 
may—“ one of the people who can be charming one day, and freezing 
the next, Mrs. Marks says. Will she be charming or freezing to-day, 
I wonder? I almost wish I hud not come.” It was too late for re 
treat, however. At that moment, from some quarter or other, Felix 
espied them, and bore down with a shout of pleasure. Five minutes 
later, they were entering the hall. 

Felix left them in the drawing-room, while he went to announce 
their arrival to his mother, and in a moment returned, accompanied 
by Harrison. “ Mrs. Gordon’s compliments ; would the children please 
go with Mass Felix to the nursery ; and she would be glad to see Miss 
Tresham in her own room.” This was the substance of the message 
delivered by the servant; and, while Felix led off his visitors, with 
eager assurances that the place where he was going to take them was 
not a nursery at all, but a good, big room, where his playthings were 
kept, Miss Tresham followed Harrison across the hall, and was ushered 
into the pleasant sitting-room where she had been introduced before, 

Mrs. Gordon was lying on a couch by the fire, and looked very ill, 
her visitor thought. She raised herself, however, and, extending her 
hand, smiled with pleasant cordiality. 

“So you are really as good as your word, Miss Tresham, and have 
come to see me. I need not say you are heartily welcome. Sit down. 
Is it not very cold and gloomy out-of-doors ?” 

Evidently, if Mrs. Gordon was “eccentric,” and had different 
moods for different days, this was one of her most gracious moods, 
and one of her brightest days. At least, so Katharine thought, as she 
felt that her instinct about the visit had not misled her, and rs, obey. 
ing the motion of her hostess’s hand, she sat down by the fire. She 
did not know whether to allude to the traces of suffering so plainly 
marked on her companion’s face; but the latter relieved her uncer 
tainty on this point at once. 

“T have been quite ill,” she said, “and I am sure you think that 
I am still, in looks at least, the worse for it. At my age, one shows 
so plainly things which pass unnoticed in youth. If you had come a 
day or two ago, I could not have seen you; but to-day I am grateful 
for the presence of such a bright face.” 

The bright face sailed and blushed a little at this, but soon re 
covered its usual composure. 

“T am glad I came, then,” said Katharine. “TI was a little doubt. 
ful, thinking I might trouble you. But I always mean what I say 
myself, and I gave you credit for meaning what you said when you 
asked me to come.” 

“ You were quite right,” said Mrs. Gordon, smiling ; “I meant ex- 
actly what I said, and perhaps a little more. I have lived a long time 
in the hottest fever of the world,” she went on, “and this stagnant 
life is almost too much for me. In a measure, it was pure selfishness 
which made me press you to return. I cannot ask the people of La 
grange to come here. I have gone out of their life and their world 
forever.. But you are different. The first moment I saw you, I knew 
that you were different; and I knew, or thought I knew, that you 
would be a person worth knowing, and a companion worth having.” 

“ You flatter me,” said Katharine, with her breath a little taken 
away. 

“T never flatter anybody,” answered Mrs. Gordon, coolly. “You 
know as well as I do that, although you are not particularly pretty 
and, for aught I know, may not be particularly clever, you are par 
ticularly attractive. I don’t wonder—” she paused, with a smile; 
then added, ‘ Won’t you take off your bonnet, and spend the evening 
with me?” 

“T should be very glad to do so; but I have the children under 
my care, and I must take them home before dark.” 

“ Can’t they go home by themselves ? can’t Babette take them ! 
Well”—as Katharine shook her head in reply to both propositions— 
“T won't press you. But leave the children at home another day, and 
come prepared to spend the evening. Surely, your holidays begin 
very soon now ?” 

“They have begun already. To-day was my last of school.” ; 

“Tam glad to hear that. I can hope, then, to see you often ™ 
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the course of the next two weeks ?” 

“ T—don’t—know,” said Katharine, doubtfully. 
afterward she caught a look of surprise on Mrs. Gordon’s face, 
went on, hastily: “I mean that I may not be at Mrs. Marks’s durin 
the holidays. I received a Christmas invitation to-day, and I ha 
been doubting whether or not I should accept it. Would ”—a pat 
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— would you think me very impertinent, Mrs. Gordon, if I asked 
your advice about doing so?” 

“]T should not think you impertinent at all, Miss Tresham ; and I 
should be very glad to advise you to the best of my ability, leaving 
selfishness out of the question.” 

Katharine sat still and looked in the fire for a minute, puckering 
her brow into a slight frown as she did so. Then she turned round 
and smiled at her hostess. 

“ Don’t think me very vacillating and irresolute,” she said; “ but 
the fact is, I declined the invitation this morning, and I told Mrs. Marks 
at dinner that I positively would not accept it; yet such is the perver- 
sity of human nature that I am half inclined to retract my own words 
now, and go. If one or two doubts could be solved for me, I think I 
should.” 

“ And can I solve those doubts ? ” 

“If you choose, I am sure you can. 
of your cousin to tell—” 

She stopped short, for Mrs. Gordon raised up and looked at her 
with astonished eyes. 

“My cousin?” she repeated. 
Annesley ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Katharine, laughing a little. “You can’t be 
more surprised than I was. I had never seen Mrs. Annesley before; 
and this morning she called on me, and absolutely asked me to spend 
Christmas at Annesdale—more than that, she would not accept a re- 
fusal; but, when I declined the invitation, said that she would give 
me until to-morrow to consider, and would send for my final answer 
then. Now, if I am not impertinent, pray tell me what she means by 
it, and what I ought to do.” 

Mrs. Gordon sank back on her cushions, and smiled. 
answering Katharine’s question, she asked another : 

“ You say that you would like to go?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, frankly. “I like pleasure very much—more 
than is right, I am afraid—and I should like very much to go. It has 
been four years since I danced the last time,” said she, looking at 
Mrs. Gordon gravely ; “and I should like to go to another ball. There 
is always a Christmas ball at Annesdale, Mrs. Marks says. If I knew 
why Mrs. Annesley asked me, and if I could be sure that she really 
wants me, I should certainly take the goods the gods provide, and 
go.” 

“Go, then,” said Mrs. Gordon. “ Take the goods the gods pro- 
vide, and enjoy them while you can. I am able to set your mind at 
rest on both those points. I think I know why Mrs. Annesley asked 
you; and, as she asked you, I am sure she wants you to go.” 

“This is your advice ? ” 

“This is certainly my advice,” 

“Not given because I was foolish enough to say that I liked pleas- 
ure, but honestly and sincerely ?” 

“Honestly and sincerely,” answered Mrs. Gordon, smiling. “ You 
don’t suppose I would think you worth much if you had not youth 
enough in you to like pleasure? The love of it is born in us, and is 
the strongest cord that draws us heavenward, as well as the heaviest 
fetter that binds us to the earth. Don’t grudge your youth its natu- 
ral impulses and pleasures. Believe me, the apathy and the distaste 
of later life will come on you soon enough.” 

“But Annesdale—” said Katharine. 

“Go to Annesdale, by all means. I don’t simply advise; I am 
bold enough to urge you todo so. Shall I tell you why? You are 
not a simpering, foolish young lady; so I think I may. It is evident 
that Mrs. Annesley, from personal reasons—don’t blush, my dear, for 
I don’t mean to be as plain-spoken as I was before—is anxious to see 
and know you. She has taken a better way of doing this than I 
should have given her credit for—a more delicate way, that is. Don’t 
deny yourself a pleasure, and repulse her at the same time. If you 
have any liking, any cordial friendship, for Morton, meet his mother’s 
advances frankly, and go to Annesdale.” 

“ But,” said Katharine, blushing deeply, despite her companion’s 
admonition to the contrary, “that is exactly why I hesitate. Mr. 
Annesley has been very kind to me—if we were on the same social 
level, I might almost say very attentive—and I don’t know what con- 
struction might be placed upon this visit.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Gordon quietly, “ society is a state of hollow 
but very useful forms. We all know that they are hollow, but still, 
we all observe them. Mrs. Annesley has asked you to spend Christ- 
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mas at Annesdale, and you are not supposed to know any thing of the 
motive for this invitation. If any motive is concealed beneath it, 
what difference does that make? If she asks you for one reason, and 
you go for another, what matter of that? Have you not lived long 
enough in the world to know that life—this outside, social life—is 
merely a game of chance and skill? This visit will bind you to noth- 
ing. The day after you come away, or the day before, for that mat- 
ter, you will be at perfect liberty to reject Morton if he asks you to 
marry him. I hope you won’t do any thing half so foolish, though,” 
she added, with a smile. “I knew his father well; and Morton is 
Edgar Annesley over again. No girl could ever do better than to 
accept him.” 

“Tam sure of that,” said Katharine, kindly and cordially, But 
she did not say it as if she had any personal interest in the question 
of accepting or rejecting the young owner of Annesdale. She spoke 
with her eyes fastened thoughtfully on the fire; and when she looked 
up, she added suddenly, “‘ Then once for all, you advise me to go?” 

“Once for all, Ido. Will you prove an exception to most advice- 
asking people, and take my advice ?” 

“Yes, I will,” said the girl, rising and standing before the fire, 
with the ruddy light flickering over her bright face and graceful fig- 
ure. “Iam very much obliged to you for giving it,” she went on; 
“ and I should be very ungrateful if I did not take it after you have 
been so frank with me. I shall write to Mrs, Annesley to-morrow, 
and tell her that I accept her invitation. May I come to see you when 
I return, and tell you how much I have enjoyed myself?” 

“ Come to see me certainly, and tell me all about it. 
very glad to hear every thing. But must you go now?” 

“ Yes, it is growing late, and we have a long walk from here home. 
Neither the children nor myself mind it, though,” she added, as the 
word “carriage” formed on Mrs. Gordon’s lips. “I must bid you 
good-evening, and I hope you will be well when I come again.” 

With a sudden impulse which, if she had stopped a minute to con- 
sider, would certainly have been repressed, she bent down and laid 
her lips on Mrs. Gordon’s cheek. It was a very light caress, but the 
latter felt it and started. Then she looked up with a smile. 

“You are certainly very charming,” she said. “I don’t wonder 
that others, beside myself, have found it out.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.—R. G. 


Wuen Mrs. Annesley reached home, she found that the whole fam- 
ily of Taylors, mother and daughters, had arrived at Annesdale during 
her absence, and were established to “spend the day,” according to 
the irksome custom which then prevailed, and for that matter still 
prevails, in country districts. Their bonnets were laid aside, their 
work was brought out, and the drawing-room was full of the sound of 
their chatter and laughter, when the lady of the house entered. Poor 
Adela was on duty, and gave a glance compounded ludicrously of res- 
ignation and disgust to her mother. Mrs. Annésley telegraphed a 
reply in much the same spirit, then swept forward and greeted her 
guests with effusion. “Dear Mrs. Taylor, what a pleasant surprise! 
How kind of you to come!” etc., ete.— “ Maria, how well you are 
looking !—Fanny, has your neuralgia quite gone —Augusta, I need not 
ask how you are—I never saw you more blooming. Of course you 
have come to spend the day. I cannot think of letting you off,” etc. 

They all spent the day with religious exactitude. It was nightfall 
before the last item of news was discussed, the knitting-needles and 
worsted-work put away, the bonnets resumed, and the carriage or- 
dered. Mrs. Annesley gave a heart-felt sigh as she stood at the win- 
dow and watched them drive away. ‘“ What a relief!” she said. 
“Tt is dreadful to think what bores those people are!” 

“The night is going to be dark, and the roads are very heavy,” said 
Adela. “I shouldn’t be surprised if they had a bad time getting home 
—and serve them right, too, for staying so late! Now, mamma, what 
news? I have been dying to hear, ever since you came ; and I thought 
they never were going.” 

“ Nothing very satisfactory,” her mother answered, without turn- 
ing round. “She declines to come, ‘Adela.” 

“What!” said Adela; and, even in the soft mingling of firelight 
and twilight, it was evident that her face fell. ‘It can’t be possible 
that she declines to come, mamma!” 

“She does, though. She refused the invitation absolutely and not 
very courteously.” 
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“Then what will you do?” 

“What I will do is yet to be decided—what I did do was to de- 
cline to accept her refusal. I insisted on her taking a day to con- 
sider the matter, and said I would send for her answer to-morrow.” 

“That is more than I should have done,” said Adela, flushing. 
“She will think she has gained every thing.” 

“She is welcome to think so,”’ was the quiet response. 

“It is nothing but insolence!” cried Mrs. French. “I wish I had 
her in my power, I’d—I’d strangle her! Mamma, I don’t see how you 
ever submitted to it!” 

“We must submit to a great deal, Adela, if we want to carry our 
points.” 

“ And do you think you will carry this one ?” 

“I think she will come.” 

“ But if she don’t?” 

“Then I shall be disappointed, but not seriously so. 
is time ; and time, I think, I can induce Morton. to grant me. 
I have given a conditional consent, he has promised that he will not 
speak until I have seen and judged of—of this governess.” 

“T should make that a long process.” 

“No; for I hope it will not be long before I have proofs concern- 
ing her which not even Morton can disregard.” 

' “ And meanwhile?” 

“And meanwhile, she cannot fail to suffer by close contrast with 
Irene Vernon. She is not pretty, Adela.” 

““N—o, mamma, not pretty, perhaps—but handsome ina certain 
style that men like. If you could have seen her talking to Morton 
at the pondthat day! It was all her fault that he lost sight of that 
hateful child, and had such a frightful accident. Of course, Irene is 
a beauty—but I wouldn’t trust to this girl’s not being pretty, if I 
were you.” 

“Trust to it! . You don’t suppose I have lived to my age, without 
learning that there are many things besides a pretty face that make a 
fool of a man. It certainly is not this girl’s face which has turned 
that poor boy’s head. Let me see — what is the day of the 
month ?” 

“The nineteenth,” answered Adela, wondering a little at the ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Annesley walked to the fire, making some calculation as she 
went. Mrs. French, who had meanwhile taken a seat, watched her 
with languid interest. She did not pretend to understand all her 
mother’s schemes; but her reliance was, in a different way, quite 
as complete as Morton’s. She had the most profound admiration for 
her mother’s diplomatic abilities;-and did not honestly believe 
that any cause was hopeless as long as she retained the management 
of it. 

“Well, mamma,” she said, at last, “what are you thinking 
about?” 

“T am thinking,” answered Mrs. Annesley, absently, “ how long it 
takes a letter to go to London, and an answer to return.” 

“A letter’—to go?—” Adela sat up and stared at her mother. 
“ A letter to go to London! Mamma, what do you mean?” 

“T mean,” said Mrs. Annesley, glancing round at the closed door, 
as if to make sure that nobody was within hearing—‘“I mean that I 
have no idea that my son shall marry an adventuress ; and that I have 
been making inquiries about Miss Tresham for some time.” 

Mrs. French gave a little scream, half of excitement, half of 
slightly comic alarm. “Good gracious, you don’t say so! Why, this 
is becoming quite interesting. Wouldn't Morton be vexed if he knew ? 
Tell me all about it, mamma—how long ago did you begin, and what 
have you found out?” 

“T can't talk about it here,” said Mrs. Annesley, a little nervously. 
“Morton might come in any minute; and I would not let him know 
for the world. When I have found out what I want to know, I shall 
lay the matter before him ; but, until then, he would not listen to any 
thing I could urge. His scruples on the subject are absurd.” 

“Most of his ideas are,” said Mrs. French, coolly. “ Dear me, 
there is his step in the hall! May I come to your room to-night, 
mamma, and hear all about it? Say yes, please.” 

“IT suppose you may, though I am half-afraid to trust you.” 

“ Never fear about trusting me. I’m not like some foolish wom- 
en, who tell every thing to their husbands. Frank is a good fellow, 
and tells me all his secrets ; but he don’t bear any of mine.—Do you, 
Frank ?” 
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“Do I what, Adela?” asked Frank, who entered at the moment 
in a very splashed and disreputable condition. “I don’t mean to 
stop a minute,” he said, hastily, as he was transfixed by his wife's 
glance. “I only came in to tell you what splendid luck we've had. I 
never saw the pond so flush of ducks before. Morton’s a better shot 
than I am, and he bagged no less than—” 

“Frank, if you don’t go up-stairs this minute and take off that 
abominable corduroy, I will never speak to you again!” cried Mrs. 
French, in a high-treble key. “It smells horribly! Who cares about 
your miserable ducks? I don’t!” 

“ You'll care about eating them, I expect,” said the good-natured 
Frank, as he left the room rather crestfallen, and went to change the 
objectionable corduroy, which, being thoroughly wet, had, in fact, a 
very far from agreeable odor. 

A few minutes afterward Morton entered, and, having had the dis. 
cretion to change his dress, was welcomed more cordially than his 
fellow-sportsman had been. 

In answer to his mother’s inquiries, he said that they had had a 
very good day's sport; that the ducks were plenty, and by no means 
hard to approach; and that their game-bag was full. 

“ Frank enjoyed it extremely,” he said, in a tone that was rather 
tired. “For my part, I am not as fond of sport as I used to be.” 

“T suppose it takes a fox-chase to rouse you,” said Mrs. An- 
nesley. “ By-the-way, there will be some fox-hunting next week, will 
there not?” 

“To be sure,” answered Morton. “ French was talking about it 
to-day. Langdon, and Talcott, and half a dozen more, will be here, 
who care for little besides fox-hunting. I wrote to Godfrey Seymour 
and told him to bring his hounds with him when he came.” 

“Tsn’t your own pack a good one?” 

“The more the merrier, you know ; and no hounds are like Sey- 
mour’s. He has the best-trained pack in the country.” 

“T hope he will come.” 

“T hope so, indeed, for his own sake as well as on account of his 
dogs. There isn’t a better fellow living than Godfrey. Is your party 
quite made up, mother?” he went on. “If there is anybody else to 
be invited, you know you ought to be attending to it. Almost every- 
body has made engagements for Christmas by this time.” 

“ There is nobody else to be invited,” said Mrs. Annesley. She 
paused a moment, then added, quietly: “I gave the last invitation in 
Tallahoma to-day.” 

“Tn Tallahoma !” echoed her son, 
homa? John Warwick?” 

“ No, quite a different person. Miss Tresham.” 

The young man started. That name was the last he had expected 
to hear, and looked at his mother for a moment in surprise. Then he 
went round to the back of her chair, and, bending down, kissed her 
brow just where the hair was parted. 

“My dear mother, thank you,” he said, simply. 

“ Don’t thank me,” said Mrs. Annesley, in rather a hard voice. “I 
need not tell you that it cost me a struggle, Morton. But I promised 
you to see and know her, and I thought this opportunity the best 
for the purpose. People will wonder, no doubt ; but we must submit 
to that.” 

“Let them wonder,” said he, a little haughtily; but his tone 
softened, as he added: “ You were quite right ; this will be the best 
opportunity for seeing and knowing her. Is there nothing that I can 
do for you, mother?” he went on. “Is there nothing you could ask 
of me? I should like to show you in some way how much I appre- 
ciate the sacrifice you have made.” 

“Yes, there is one thing,” said Mrs. Annesley, perceiving her ad- 
vantage, and seizing it without an instant’s hesitation. “ You cam 
certainly do one thing for me, Morton. I have asked this girl here 
for your sake. For my sake promise me that while she is here you 
will refrain from paying her any marked attention, that you will 
not give people any opportunity to couple your name and hers to- 
gether.” : 

Morton’s brow contracted a little. He thought his mother had 
taken an unfair advantage of his offer, but he did not say so; indeed; 
after a moment, he saw that he had no alternative but to consent. He 
had rashly laid himself open to this, and he must abidé by his ow® 
words. 

“T promise,” he said, a little coldly, “but I did not think you 
would have asked such a thing of me.” 
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His mother rose and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“ Why, my dear son? Why should I not ask it of you? You 
know where all my hopes for you are fixed. Can you wonder that I 
do not wish you to put an impassable barrier between yourself and 
their fulfilment ? ” 

He knew what she meant—he knew she was thinking of Irene 
Vernon—so he did not answer. He had very sensitive ideas of his 
own, and he showed them in nothing more than in the reticence he 
always observed with regard to topics like these. Nothing would 
have induced him to mention Miss Vernon’s name in a connection of 
this sort. After a while, he sighed a little, and put his arm round his 
mother. 

“You must bear with me,” he said. ‘“ Mother, dear, it is hard 
that at this late day I should begin to be a trouble to you; but be 
patient, be hopeful, and perhaps in time we may live it down.” 

Mrs. Annesley went to her own room early that night. She was 
tired, she said; her drive to town and the Taylors together had quite 
exhausted her, and her only chance of being moderately well the next 
day was to retire at an hour that Adela was fond of calling uncivilized 
—Adela’s pet idea of civilization being to go to bed at one o’clock 
and rise at twelve, To-night, however, Mrs. French made no demur 
at the move. She yawned and said the Taylors had done for her, too, 





then bade her brother good-night, and followed her mother up-stairs. 

“ You are going to smoke?” she said to her husband, who mut- 
tered something of the sort in the hall below. “Oh, very well; take 
your time about it; I am going to mamma’s room for a while.” 

Her face vanished from over the balustrade, and the minute after- 
vard the two gentlemen heard her dress rustling along the upper 
passage, and the opening and closing of Mrs. Annesley’s door. 

“They are good for a two-hours’ gossip at least,” said Mr. French, 
on hearing this. “That’s their notion of ‘going to bed early and 
getting a long rest!’ Come, Morton, we'll have a smoke. Do you 
know where the papers are that came this morning ?” 

In Mrs. Annesley’s chamber a large fire was blazing brightly and 
making the whole room radiant with that beautiful glow which a ju- 
dicious mixture of pine, and oak, and hickory, can alone diffuse, when 
Adela entered. It rendered any other light almost unnecessary ; but 
a lamp burned with quiet, steady lustre on the table at Mrs. Annesley’s 
side, and, scattered around its base, were several letters and a news- 
paper. She looked up from the pages of one of the former when the 
door opened and she saw her daughter. 

“T thought your curiosity would not let you remain down-stairs 
long,” she said. “Come in, but be sure and close the door se- 
eurely.” 

“Well, mamma, I’m all impatience,” said Adela, after she had 
waited some time, and her mother took no further notice of her, but 
went on reading the letter she held. 

“Look at that, then,” said her mother, pushing the newspaper 
across the table and pointing with her finger to a particular para- 
graph. 

Adela took it up wonderingly. The sheet was mammoth, and 
proved to be a copy of the London Times, in date five or six months 
old. Following the direction of the finger, her eye fell at once on the 
following advertisement : 


“If the friends or relations of Katharine Tresham, formerly of 
the British West Indies, and lately of Cumberland, England, are de- 
sirous of knowing her present whereabouts and address, they can 
obtain this information by addressing R. G., box 1084, Mobile, Ala- 
bama.” 


Adela first stared, then caught her breath, and looked up at her 
mother. ’ 

“Is it possible you wrote this, mamma ? ” 

“Yes, I wrote it,” Mrs. Annesley answered. “I could not let 
matters go on as they had been doing for months past. I felt, and I 
still feel sure there is something wrong about the girl. Being confi- 
dent of this, and seeing Morton’s growing infatuation, I knew that to 





lift the curtain from her life was the only hope of saving him. If I 
have done her harm, she has only herself and her ambitious schemes 
to thank for it, Any parent would hold me more than justified in the 
means I have used.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Adela, “I think the means are excellent. 
But I wonder how you ever thought of them, and how did you get 
this inserted ? ” 


“T sent it to Mr. Russell when be was in England last summer. 
Hie is thoroughly trustworthy, and will neither mention the fact nor 
ask any questions. It was inserted in the 7'imes for a month, and he 
sent me this copy.” 

“ Did any thing come of it?” 

“Something came of it sooner than I had ventured to hope. Be- 
fore the advertisement had appeared a week, a letter was written, and 
reached me in due time.” 

She handed a letter across the table, and Adela reccived it eager- 
ly. Her curiosity was fairly in a flame, and, although she tore open 
the folded sheet very hastily, she had still time enough to observe 
that the paper, writing, and whole style of the missive, were unexcep- 
tionable. It was evidently written by a man, and was quite terse: 


“Tf R. G. can give any accurate information concerning the pres- 
ent whereabouts and address of Katharine Tresham, formerly of Porto 
Rico, in the West Indies, and lately of Dornthorne Place, Cumber- 
land, England, he will be entitled to the thanks of her friends, and 
can obtain a liberal reward by addressing Messrs. Rich & Little, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London.” 


After Adela read the last words twice over, she looked up at her 
mother, and shrugged her shoulders. “I don't think the reply tells 
much more than the advertisement,” she said. 

“When that came,” answered Mrs. Annesley, “I saw in a moment 
that I had gone to work wrong—that instead of offering to give in- 
formation, I should have asked for it. I saw there was a secret to 
keep; and this friend who offers me a liberal reward, and refers me 
to a couple of lawyers, was as much interested as the girl herself in 
keeping it. I felt sure, however, that he did not know her where- 
abouts, that he was honestly anxious to be enlightened. In that case, 
I thought I saw my way, and this is what I wrote. 

Again she pushed a letter across the table, and again Adela took 
it up and read: 


“Tf the gentleman who referred R. G. to Messrs. Rich & Little 
will communicate his own address to box 1084, Mobile, Alabama, he 
can obtain the information he desires, and be spared the payment of 
a reward.” 


“Well! and what was the answer to this?” 

“The answer to this came very shortly, and puzzled me not a 
little. Tere it is.” 

The second missive, in the same writing, and on the same paper 
as the first, was in turn handed across the table and read : 


“Mr. St. John has received R. G.’s letter. If R. G. possesses any 
real knowledge of Miss Tresham’s place of abode, and objects to com- 
municating that knowledge through Mr. St. John’s lawyers, he can 
address directly— 


“ Henry Sr. Jonn, Esq., 
“ Poste Restante, 
“ Baden,” 


“Mr. St. John !—Mr. St. John’s lawyers!” repeated Adela. “ Well, 
Miss Tresham certainly seems to have a grand sort of person interested 
inher! Dear me, mamma, suppose she has run away from her friends, 
and is really a lady, after all?” 

“She is much more likely to be an adventuress,” said Mrs. Annes- 
ley, bitterly. “That high-sounding name did not deceive me for a 
minute. By return mail, I forwarded her address to Mr. Henry St. 
John, and requested some information concerning her, for personal 
and family reasons. No answer whatever came to that letter. After 
waiting some time, and finding that none was likely to come, and that 
evidently nothing had occurred to call Miss Tresham away from La- 
grange, I wrote to the lawyer in Mobile, through whom I received 
these letters, and requested him to make inquiries in London about 
this Mr. St. John. He did so at once, and I am now waiting to hear 
the result. It may be some time before I obtain the facts I want, 
but every thing is possible to patience and money, and I shall obtain 
them in the end. If it takes my whole fortune,” she went on, pas- 
sionately, “I will obtain them, sooner than let my son wreck his life 
by marrying this woman.” 





“T am inclined to think that Mr. St. John is a nice person,” said 
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Adela, gravely regarding the two letters that lay open on the table 
before her. 

“] am sure he is a sharper,” her mother retorted, “and prohably 
in league with Miss Tresham. Why he should have noticed my ad- 
vertisement at all, puzzles me.” 

“ Perhaps because he was afraid somebody else would,” said Adela, 
too lazy to do battle for her own “nice-person” theory. “ Well, 
mamma, when do you expect to hear something definite about him? ” 

“T wrote to Mr. Burns the other day, making the inquiry,” her 
mother answered. “I was looking over his reply when you came in. 
There it is—you can see it if you choose.” 

“Of course I choose,” said Adela; and suiting the action to the 
word, she took the indicated letter and opened it. Mr. Burns was the 
Mobile lawyer of whom Mrs. Annesley had spoken, and this was what 
he said : 


“Dear Mapam: Your favor of the 3d ultimo came safely to hand. 
In reply to your inquiries, I am able to say that I hope soon to hear 
from my agent in London, with regard to the information you are 
anxious to receive. I anticipate little difficulty in obtaining this in- 
formation, if the addresses which you have furnished me are at all 
correct. The solicitors at Lincoln’s Inn will certainly be able to 
satisfy you concerning the real character and standing of Mr. St. 
John. If we should meet with any difficulty there, it will be a little 
more troublesome, but quite as practicable to make these inquiries 
through other channels. In either case, you may be sure of receiving 
reliable information in a comparatively short time. I have also for- 
warded to my agent your copy of Mr. St. John’s letter, giving the 
name of the place where Miss Tresham resided in Cumberland. By 
prosecuting his inquiries there, he may be able to learn something of 
this lady. I hope to receive a letter by the middle of the month, and 
will forward it to you immediately. 

“ Assuring you of my continued secrecy, and acknowledging your 
desire that I will not spare expense, I remain, 

“Very respectfully, 
“ Wittiam F, Borys.” 


Adela philosophically folded up the letter, and returned it to her 
mother. 

“T see now why you gave your consent,” she said. 
to make Morton defer matters, and so gain time.” 

“Tt was my only hope,” said her mother. “I knew that if once 
Morton spoke to the girl, he would hold fast to his word through 
every thing. Now I may stave off a declaration, until I can show him 
who and what she is.” 

“Tf that is your hope, I should think you were very unwise to 
ask her to spend a week in the same house with him.” 

“And you don’t know that by this very thing I took the surest 
means of binding him to his promise. He would do any thing sooner 
than break it now, that I have, as he thinks, made such a sacrifice for 
him. But that was not my only reason fur asking her. I wanted her 
here—in my power, under my hand. When the letter from London 
comes, I want to give her a choice between open exposure, or leaving 
Lagrange. Then I do not believe that, once contrasted with Irene 
Vernon, she could continue to attract Morton.” 

Adela shook her head. 

“That's your mistake, mamma,” she said. “Morton has’ known 
Irene Vernon as long or longer than he has known this girl, and do 
you suppose he never contrasted them in his mind? I am as anxious 
as you can be that he should fall in love with her; but I don’t think 
it is likely just now.” 

“ We shall see.” 

“Yes, we shall see. But, for my part, I don’t believe Miss Tresh- 
am will come. I am sure she has sense enough to distrust an invi- 
tation to Annesdale.” 

“That may be; but, nevertheless, I think she will accept it.” 


“You wanted 


The event fully justified this belief. The next day was cloudy and 
stormy in the extreme, but Mrs. Annesley dispatched a messenger to 
Tallahoma, and waited anxiously for his return. In an hour or two, 
a damp note, woefully limp, and odorous of wet linsey, was brought 
to her. She opened it with two fingers, read the few lines which it 
contained, and looked up at her daughter with a smile. 

“Tt is all right, Adela,” she said. “She will come.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A DAY AND NIGHT AT MOUNT VERNON. 


NE day last spring I received from the regent of the Ladies’ As- 
sociation who now have charge of Mount Vernon, a cordial invi- 
tation to visit the place in which, as the wife of one of the few living 
representatives of the Washington family, I might claim to have an 
almost hereditary interest. 

After a pleasant voyage from Washington in the comfortable little 
steamer Arrow, we reached the wharf at noon, where a carriage was in 
waiting to convey me to the house. Following a winding road up the 
hill, under the overarching branches of fine old trees, I soon reached 
the main entrance, where I found Nathan, an old servant of the 
Washington family, a fine-looking middle-aged man, well dressed, and 
with striking courtesy of manner, who acts as major-domo to visitors, 
ready to hand me from the carriage, and take charge of my satchel. 
On entering I received a cordial welcome from my friends, and felt 
something like Rob Roy when he exclaimed, “ My foot is on my native 
heath, and my name is McGregor.” 

The house is large and imposing ; on the river-front a portico ex- 
tends its full length, the tall white columns reaching to the roof, add- 
ing very much to its commanding appearance. The centre portion of 
the mansion was built by the original owner, Lawrence Washington, 
an elder half-brother of the general, who married a daughter of the 
Hon. William Fairfax, a relative of Lord Fairfax, and a gentleman of 
consideration ; at one time president of his majesty’s council in the 
colonies. Lawrence died at the age of thirty-four, bequeathing the es. 
tate to his only child, a daughter; and in the event of her death with. 
out heirs, to his favorite brother George, into whose possession by 
this child’s early demise, the property finally came. It was called 
Mount Vernon from the British admiral of that name, with whom Law. 
rence had sailed on the expedition against Carthagena, and to whom 
he was indebted for much kindness. In a letter to his father, Captain 
Augustine Washington, at Fredericksburg, Virginia, written from Ja- 
maica, May 30, 1741, he says: “I shall avoid saying much of our 
Carthagena expedition, the success of which you will soon have in 
print. We destroyed, in short, eight forts, six men-of-war, six gal 
loons, and some merchant-ships, etc. I have remained on board Ad. 
miral Vernon’s ship, ever since we left Hispaniola, vastly to my satis. 
faction.” 

There is a portrait of Lawrence in possession of a member of the 
Washington family. It shows him dressed in the British uniform, 
red coat and blue vest, displaying a portion of the ruffled shirt above ; a 
black chapeau under his arm, ornamented with bow and button on its 
side. The oval face is handsome, and has in it the chivalrous look of 
an old-time cavalier. His complexion is dark as a Spaniard’s, with 
strongly-marked black eyebrows arching over dark eyes, broad, high 
forehead, aquiline nose, firm chin, and pleasant mouth—very dark 
hair arranged in a queue behind, smooth on either side of the face, 
with formal curls over the ears. Such in appearance was the origi- 
nal owner and builder of Mount Vernon. 

The private parlor where we took lunch was once a family sitting- 
room; asmaller apartment adjoining, that overlooks the river, is said 
to be the one in which the Farewell Address was written; both rooms 
are comfortably furnished; some of the articles of furniture being 
quaint old-fashioned relics presented to the association by different 
friends. Between the windows hung a mirror in an antique frame, 
one hundred and fifty years old, presented by Mrs. G. Van Rensse- 
laer, the plate glass having been also presented by some generous 
manufacturers. 

On the walls hung pictures of General Washington and his wife, 
also a peculiar profile engraving of him very singular in its style, and 
unlike any other I have seen. The boat having left with the daily 
visitors, we proceeded without interruption upon our inspection of the 
house, which has been recently repaired, repainted, and - generally re- 
fitted, under the supervision of General Michler, commissioner of pub- 
lic buildings, and his agent, Mr. L. T. Follensbee. About a year ago, 
the ladies of the association secured, through the energetic efforts of 
the regent, after much exertion and delay, an appropriation from 
Congress of seven thousand dollars, for damage and loss sustained by 
the stopping of their boat during the war, this being almost the only 
available source of revenue to the association. 

The house had fallen sadly into decay, and needed immediate re 
pairs to preserve it, as did also the out-buildings. This money was 
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placed at the disposal of General Michler, and Mr. Follensbee was 
appointed to supervise the work, which has been well done. 

Externally, the mansion has been painted and sanded in its ori- 
ginal style, in imitation of stone. Within, some of the rooms have 
been repapered in old-style patterns, others repainted, and the walls 
colored; many contributions in material having greatly aided the 
work. Passing from the sitting-room across a wide passage or hall 
extending through the house, we entered a small room, called the west 
parlor, with some pictures upon the walls, and over the old-fashioned 
corner fireplace, the Washington coat-of-arms carved and filling a 
framed panel. Above it there was a dim old painting of a naval scene, 
covered with glass to protect it from being chipped off, and carried away 
as a part has been already, by those insatiable vandals, relic-hunters. 
From the west parlor we entered the banquet-hall, the handsomest 
room on the first floor, used by Washington on state occasions, as a 
reception or dining-room, and in which his body was laid in state 
after his death. The arched ceiling of this beautiful room is ele- 
gantly ornamented in stucco with graceful garlands, the design in- 
eluding many devices emblematic of agricultural pursuits. The floor 
is covered with a very handsome oil-cloth, manufactured in New York, 
and contributed by a gentleman of that city. 

Many relics are collected in this room, among them a number of 
antique chairs presented by different parties, all having some historic 
association ; one being an original that came over in the Mayflower; 
also a harpsichord presented by Washington to his wife’s grand- 
daughter, Eleanor Custis. The white marble mantel, exquisitely carved 
in Italy, was presented to Washington by a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia (I think Mr. James Vaughan). A black marble mantel, under- 
stood to have accompanied this, was given by General Washington to 
his brother, Colonel Samiel Washington, of Harewood House, Jeffer- 
son County, West Virginia, whose descendants still reside there. 
We passed on into the east parlor, where other relics are to be seen; 
holsters for pistols, and military accoutrements used during the Revo- 
lution ; also, in a case with glass doors, a suit of clothes. There is a 
snuff-colored coat of antique style, breeches to match, a waistcoat of 
handsome material in bright colors, and a pair of long silk stockings, 
darned and carefully marked in black letters, G. W. 2, 97. This suit 
was rescued from obscurity and presented to the Ladies’ Association 
by William D. McGregor, of Hudson City. In this case is also to be 
seen a most invaluable and interesting relic, a lock of Washington’s 
hair, gray, mingled with brown, fine, soft, and silky as a child’s, 

Two stairways, one at either end of the house, communicate with 
the upper floor. Over a door in the hall hangs a small case, contain- 
ing a ponderous, curiously- contrived key, that once unlocked the 
dreaded door of the Bastile. This key was sent by Lafayette to 
Washington. A handsome Wilton carpet, presented by a friend of 
the association, covers the main staircase. Half way up, on the 
landing-place, stood an “old clock on the stair,” one of those state- 
ly, dignified, cumbrous institutions of the olden time, its dial orna- 
mented with the moon’s face, its wide-open eyes peering out with an 
elfish look, as if it could tell the living present of the dead past. 

From the regent’s apartments through a short passage we enter a 
large, handsome room at the south end of the house, corresponding 
with the banquet-hall at the north end. This room was once used as 
a library, afterward as a dining-room. These apartments were addi- 
tions made by General Washington to the original building. Above the 
doors were plaster casts of Washington and Lafayette. A handsome 
marble bust of the “ Chief,” as he was often called, has been placed 
in the banquet-hall by Mrs. P. Edgeworth Eve, the vice-regent from 
Georgia. It is a fine work of art, and deserves especial mention. 
Ascending a narrow stairway at this end of the mansion, we first en- 

era chamber over the library, in which Washington died after four 
days’ illness. On the wall hung a framed copy of the American Ga- 
tele, containing an account of his death. The quaint style and plain 
inish of this room, with its large old-fashioned closets, contrast 
strangely with our modern ideas of luxury. Above this room is the 
small attic chamber to which Mrs, Washington retired after her hus- 
band’s death, and in which she herself died. On the second floor we 
passed through a number of chambers designated the blue, red, green, 
nd yellow rooms, each being finished in its respective color. The 
blue, now known as the Lafayette room, from having been occupied 
by the marquis on his visits to Mount Vernon, has been completely 
fitted and furnished, through the energetic efforts of Mrs. N. M. Hal- 
ted, of New Jersey; nearly every articlé having some Revolutionary 





interest. Especially noticeable was a stand, manufactured from the 
famous Washington tree at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, by W. B. Doug- 
las, of Newark. 

The carpet was presented by Mr. Day, and the black-walnut bureau 
by Mr. Allen, both of New Jersey; while over the mantel was a fine, 
full-length engraving of Lafayette, presented by Mrs. Lothrop, of New 
York. Through the attic, by a spiral stairway recently constructed, 
we ascended to the observatory crowning the roof, and looked out 
upon the lovely landscape in its graceful sweep of fields, forest, hill, 
dale, and river. On the north and east the magnificent Potomac 
spread its broad expanse of bright waters, snowy sails, like great 
white-winged birds, floating on its surface; while beyond the river 
the distant shores of Maryland are dimly discerned, and to the south 
and west a dark line of forest girdles the horizon. 

Leaving the house soon afterward, and descending the slope of 
the hill by a gravelled walk, we passed the old vault from which the 
remains were removed on the 19th of April, 1831, under the super- 
vision of John A. and Colonel George C. Washington. It is left in 
its original state, and protected by a substantial paling. In a few 
moments more we found ourselves standing before the unpretending 
tomb of the first President. It is a simple structure of red brick, 
with grated iron doors, bearing above them this brief inscription : 


“WITHIN THIS ENCLOSURE REST THE 
REMAINS OF 
Grorce WasHINGTON.” 


Around and above the sacred spot, cedars and other evergreen 
trees droop their graceful branches in perpetual reverence. Through 
the doors can be seen the marble sarcophagus in which rest his re- 
mains, and near it another, containing those of his wife. Both were 
decorated with wreaths of flowers. 

In front and at the sides of the tomb are four monuments to dif- 
ferent members of the family—one handsome shaft in memory of 
Judge Washington. 

Following the winding, romantic path still farther down-hill, we 
came to the Spring House, and enjoyed a draught of the pure, cool 
water ; then rested a moment on the gnarled roots of an old tree, un- 
der the spreading branches of a magnificent oak. The ground was 
covered with ferns, water-cresses, and green mosses, and dotted with 
clumps of spring-beauties and forget-me-nots, and other flowers. 

Going back to the house, we went around by the out-buildings and 
well, with its “old oaken bucket;” thence into a broad carriage- 
drive, extending on either side of a smooth, sloping lawn, cut in the 
shape of a heraldic shield, with groups of fine old trees scattered 
around, and extending toward the gate, with the porter’s lodge vis- 
ible in the distance. 

On one side of this lawn is a large vegetable-garden, on the other 
a flower-garden, both ornamented with quaint old box-hedges. There 
is a handsome green-house, with hot-houses, where rare varieties of 
grapes are raised under glass. The collection of plants and flowers is 
fine and varied. Mr. Craig, the,superintending gardener, a genial, in- 
telligent Scotchman, most courteously did the honors of this depart- 
ment, presenting us with an exquisite bouquet. Wandering out from 
the garden toward the gate, your steps are bewildered in a labyrinth 
of skilfully-arranged winding walks. 

The beautiful April day was drawing to its close; a misty veil 
gathered over the earth as the purple light of sunset faded into pale- 
rose tints, throwing a softened radiance, like a glory, over the. scene. 
A little spring-bird poured a flood of melodious notes upon the soft 
evening air, the branches overhead stirring as if with the rustle of 
angels’ wings, ready to bear to heaven’s gate that songster’s vesper- 
hymn. As the shadows deepened, the weird charm of moonlight shed 
its glamour around ; there was a spell even in the silence—something 
to be felt, but beyond the power of language to describe. So closed 
the day at Mount Vernon. 

The early hours of night were spent in social converse, reviewing 
scenes and incidents of the past, or discussing the future, especially 
the possible execution of a cherished design of the Ladics’ Associa- 
tion in endeavoring to collect and restore to the home of Washington 
all relics that can be obtained, associated with himself or the house 
where they once belonged and should most appropriately be placed. 

The regent, Miss Cunningham, who has made great personal sacri- 
fices in devotion to this cause, is aided in her efforts by vice-regents 
in each State, ladies representing some of the most distinguished 
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families of the country, both in talent, position, name, and blood. 
Miss Cunningham resides at Mount Vernon, giving her personal atten- 
tion to the business of the association, aided by the secretary, and 
supervising the restoration of the house and grounds to their original 
good order and beauty. Her work is done as a labor of love, as she 
has positively refused to receive any remuneration for her ser- 
vices. 

Between ten and eleven Pp. m. I retired, the Lafayette room being 
assigned to me—the first occupant since it was refitted and furnished. 
Seated before a fire, which the coolness of an early-spring night ren- 
dered comfortable, watching grouped figures grow, glow, and die amid 
the coals, while the picture over the mantel seemed to look down with 
observant eyes, as if it recognized a daughter of the house, I felt that 
Longfellow spoke truly, “ All houses where men have lived and died 
are haunted houses.” Moved by an impulse powerful yet irresistible, 
I arose, passed from the room into the dark passage, and entered the 
apartments beyond. A dim, spectral light from the windows scarcely 
softened the gloom ; no sound broke the brooding silence ; but an oc- 
casional creak of the floor underfoot, or a profane rat dashing past, 
startled a host of strange echoing sounds that reverberated in the 
deep silence of midnight. I stood in the chamber where Washington 
died. The air seemed thick with mysterious influences, fascinating 
even in the vague terror of their undefined source, I seemed to feel, 
though I could not hear, the footfall of invisible companions hovering 
near; then a rustle of trailing garments seemed sweeping past, and 
I shivered as a cold breath fanned my cheek, with the moan in it 
of a stifled sigh. Even the walls had a language of their own, and 
seemed written over by invisible fingers in words that gleamed out in 
the darkness, telling strange tales of the olden time—love, sorrow, 
life, and death, as it had passed there long ago. 

In my mind’s eye I saw a vision appropriate to the place. The 
young moon looked in through the windows over a beautiful snow- 
shrouded winter landscape, lighting a strangely-sad scene. It was the 
14th of December, 1799. A fire burned on the hearth, a shaded lamp 
on the table; and there stood the loving watchers around a bed 
whereon lay the form of Washington. Dr. Craik, the friend and phy- 
sician, with head bowed on his hands in grief, stood beside him ; Ma- 
jor Lear held pressed to his bosom the hand of the dying hero; and 
at the foot of the bed sat the devoted wife, in deep yet silent sorrow. 
Christopher, the old, attached servant, gazed at his kind master tear- 
fully, lovingly; while other servants, with awe-stricken faces, were 
grouped near the door. The silence is broken by half-whispered 
words: “I am just going. Have me decently buried, and do not let 
my body be put into the vault in less than three days after I am 
dead.” The eyes, already glazing in death, look calmly, steadily at 
the friend who holds his hand, and again there comes a question: 
“Do you understand me?” A voice choked with emotion whispers, 
“Yes.” Then those last brief words, so full of significance, are 
spoken: “It is well.” He is content; the eyes close on earth; the 
labored breathing imperceptibly ceases, and there comes a great calm. 
The spirit has fled from time to eternity, and he whose name in life 
filled the “ climax of story,” in death had but passed “from glory to 
glory.” 

In a moment the light faded, and again I was enveloped in gloom, 
and a great black shadow fell like a pall over the scene. The vision 
passed, the phantasmagoria vanished, and left me standing in an 
empty, desolate room, the windows looking at me like wide-open, un- 
winking eyes, reading the secrets of souls. The dim moonlight made 
darkness visible, as I glided silently back to my chamber. 

When thought is awake, sleep does not come at our bidding ; and 
I lay for some time dreamily watching “ shadows from the fitful fire- 
light dance upon the wall,” wondering if the spirits of the Revolu- 
tionary heroes who had slept there so many long years ago were keep- 
ing vigil in the room, At last I slumbered, but wakened with a start 
to a strange consciousness of a presence near me. The fire had died 
out, and nothing was visible in the eerie gloom; and yet something 
seemed to hover in the air above me, and then there was a gentle 
pressure on my brow and eyes, which seemed a benediction, and under 
this influence I fell asleep. 

The morning sunshine streaming in through the windows roused 
me, and the spell had passed. I was soon walking up and down on 
the old piazza, whose tall, white pillars gleamed in the morning light, 
while dew sparkled on the sloping hill-side, and the river’s glittering 





expanse stretched away as far as the eye could reach, while a passing 


steamboat was breaking the tranced silence with the tolling of its 
bell in honor of the glorious dead. 

Night had passed ; morning had come ; but it was impossible to 
decide whether in the glamour of moonlight, or the sparkle of spring 
sunshine, Mount Vernon was most enchanting. 


Extra B. Wasutnoron. 





A CITY OF THE DEAD. 


“ WILL send my camels to meet you at the Joongshai Station,” 

wrote our friend Bolton, just as you would say in New York, 
“T will send a hack to meet you at the Hudson River Depot.” Bolton 
was a revenue surveyor in the service of the Indian Government, and 
he was urging my wife and me to come over and pay him a visit in 
his camp in the Sinde Desert, and inspect the “Tombs of Tatta”— 
far-famed monuments of antiquity in the northwestern corner of India, 
The hot season was just over, and all the government officials, from 
the “Commissioner Sahib’? downward, were off into the interior of 
the province for their annual tour of inspection. The time for hard 
work had come, and Bolton, with his train of camels and horses, sur. 
veyors, dumpy levels, and theodolites, had “ pitched his tents toward 
the rising of the sun,” and was busily employed with the local details 
of the great system of triangulation, which under English rule has 
spread over India from the Himalayas to Cape Cormorin. 

“Tt is only fifty miles by rail to Joongshai,” said he; “ you can 
run down by the night-mail; be there about two in the morning, and 
I will send my camels over to meet you. Then it is only eleven miles 
or so to Tatta, and you will reach my place just in time for break- 
fast.” 

I knew all about the Tatta Tombs, but my wife had never seen 
them ; and as she had not been very long in the country, and was fool- 
ishly anxious to experience the new sensation of camel-riding, we ac- 
cepted our friend’s invitation and made our preparations for a start. 
When I say we made our preparations, I mean that we did so by 
deputy. The “ butler,” as the head servant in an Indian household is 
called, was summoned and duly informed of our intentions, which 
with such a model domestic as Ahmed was all that was necessary. 
He had made many a tour through the province with his former mas- 
ter, and knew what was wanted far better than we did—he would 
have scorned to ask for directions if I had told him we were bound 
on a journey to the moon—so be made his salaam, muttered his cus 
tomary “ Good, my lord,” and departed. Nor was our confidence mis- 
placed. Punctually at the appointed time Ahmed had a “ gharry” or 
hack-carriage at the door, packed with every thing needful ; down to 
the bedding, which he knew our friend’s bachelor establishment would 
not be capable of supplying, and the well-appointed basket of pro- 
visions for our short night journey by rail. 

Two hours swift gliding over the Sinde Desert ; the mellow moon- 
light flooding the desolate landscape, and taking just as much pains 
to gild and beautify the hideous cactus-bushes, and to cast broad, 
cool shadows on the sides of the dried-up water-courses, as if they had 
been orange-groves and garden-terraces. To the left a line of bare, 
rocky hills, seemingly interminable; to the right a ghastly, barren 
plain, with here and there distant clumps of dark woodland, and the 
faint shimmer of water on the far horizon, which we knew to be one 
or other of the score of sandy channels through which the classic In- 
dus sneaks uselessly to the sea. It was cool and pleasant enough 
now, as we leaned out of window to catch the delicious night breeze; 
but the sun was only biding his time, and in a few short hours those 
miserable, rocky hills would glow like a furnace, and the desert would 
bake and parch in the pitiless heat, as it had baked and parched, day 
after day, through all the long centuries, all those thousands of 
acres—useless and seemingly God-forsaken, ever since their creation. 
Only this one little narrow strip of them, over which the iron horse 
was speeding; was available for man’s uses; all the rest, untouched 
save by Nature's forces, sun-smitten and torrent-scarred, was a waste 
and howling wilderness. 

But the train slackens, and here we are at Joongshai—central 
station on the hundred and odd miles of railread which connects the 
flourishing seaport of Kurrachee with the Indus at Kotree, the lowes 
point in the delta practicable for steamers. We step out on the plat 
form, leave Ahmed to look after our baggage, and, passing through 
door in a mud wall, find ourselves on the moonlit plain, where ow 
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camels are kneeling and uneasily ruminating, poking their long necks 
out as their manner is, and peering about them with their fretful 
faces. Of all aggravating beasts your patient camel is the worst. He 
will neither fight you determinedly, nor give in resignedly. He sub- 
mits to your will, but does so with the worst possible grace, queru- 
lously remonstrating all the time he is being loaded in harshest gut- 
turals, and with a manner which arouses a lively desire to kick him ; 
but destitute of pluck sufficient to send you and your packages flying, 
and gallop off into his native desert. Finally, when you are mounted 
and his driver gives the word, he rises with a final grumble, and, 
nearly pitching you off in the process, gets himself on his ungainly 
legs and shambles off with the most awkwardly, detestable gait pos- 
sessed by any living creature. 

However, even camel-riding has its advantages. It is true it 
makes your loins ache, and the width of the creature’s back is 
too great to bestride with comfort; but you get over the ground 
quickly enough, become accustomed in time to the unusual swinging 
motion, and experience a new sensation in sweeping along at such a 
height above the earth. You are not responsible for the animal or his 
management, moreover. Your driver, who sits in front of you, takes 
all that trouble off your hands, and if you feel nervous you can steady 
yourself by a grip of his waist-belt About this point, however, there 
isa drawback. There is no great amount of space 6n a camel’s back, 
and you are therefore obliged to sit pretty close behind your conduc- 
tor. Now, of all men, not excepting an African, a genuine Sindee is 
about the least pleasant to be brought into close proximity with ; and 
I must say we should have found our ride a good deal more agreeable 
if Bolton had insisted upon his camel-drivers putting on a clean shirt 
apiece before leaving his encampment. 

Our little caravan consisted of two riding and two baggage camels. 
My wife was mounted on the first—a comfortable sideway seat having 
been ingeniously contrived for her—I rode the second, Ahmed the 
third, and the foarth with our baggage and bedding brought up the 
rear, Our road skirted a low, rocky hill for a mile or so, and then 
struck out clear across.the desert. That ride—the first camel-ride 
we had either of us experienced—is one of those things which live in 
one’s memory. All was dim, weird, and mysterious—strange con- 
trast to the familiar rattle and shriek of the locomotive we had just 
quitted. The scattered clumps of scanty vegetation, cactus-bushes, 
and the like, threw black shadows across the faintly-defined path ; the 
wide, monotonous desert was almost without landmark, melting away 
in hazy gloom toward the distant horizon ; the full, yellow moon, now 
dropping slowly toward the west, in a violet sky, threw her calm radi- 
ance over the landscape, the uncertain, romantic light softening and 
hiding its deformities ; while the camels, with their well-padded hoofs, 
swung noiselessly onward, and the cool, dry air of the desert quickened 
our pulses, and heightened our sense of novel enjoyment. Countless 
cicalas hummed among the bushes; occasionally some wild creature 
would dash across our path, while the faint wailing of the jackals 
sounded pleasantly awful in the distance ; my wife, one of whose pet 
weaknesses was a horror of these quadrupeds, comforting herself with 
the assurance that, in the wildly improbable event of the cowardly 
beasts approaching us, we were far too high up in the air for them to 
reach us. 

Presently we emerged upon a little open space, where a number 
of dusky forms were crouched in a circle. Here was a genuine cara- 
van encamped for the night; the baggage and camels in the outer 
ring, and the drivers in the middle, surrounded by their merchandise 
—traders from far-off Kandahar or the mountains of Central Asia, 
with wool or cotton, or perchance rich Cashmere shawls and dried 
fruits, on their annual trading-visit to the coast—making nearly their 
last bivouac after their-long journey. Recollections of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, of the Queen of Sheba with her company of camels 
and attendants, or perchance of the Arabian Nights, crowd upon our 
minds as we glance in passing at this Eastern picture—the unchanged 
and unchangeable East, where, generation after generation, and cen- 
tury after century, men are content to tread in the same old paths, 
securely trusting in the wisdom of their forefathers. 

But now the moon was sinking lower and lower in the west, and a 
faint tinge of color beginning to light up the eastern sky. The ground 
became more stony, and we were conscious of a slight ascent, which 
continued a mile or more, and showed me we were approaching our 
destination ; until, just as the sun showed his rim above the horizon, 
we emerged upon ‘the summit of a range of low-scarped bluffs, and 








faint, ghostly forms of domes and pillars, and towering masses of Sara- 
cenic architecture came one by one out of the gloom and began to 
flush rosily in the dawn. 

Several years ago, so the story ran, some high government officer, 
making his official tour through this district, and finding a cool and 
pleasant camping-ground among the ruined tombs on the summit of 
these Mukli Hills, which overlook the ancient city of Tatta, conceived 
the idea of making some permanent erection which would afford 
shelter for the future to himself and others, and enable him to dis- 
pense with the carriage of a tent or two. So he gave orders for a 
gonudy, or native mason, to be summoned, and issued his directions 
to have a small, two-roomed house, with veranda and other con- 
veniences, built forthwith on an unoccupied space of his selection. 
But an unexpected difficulty presented itself. Tatta is a decaying 
place. Once the capital of Lower Sinde, and the seat of Mussulman 
government—a port, moreover, whence, little more than a century 
ago, vessels of moderate size could make their way through the delta 
to the ocean—the town is now three miles or more from the capricious 
river which once washed its walls. All its prosperity is a thing of 
the past, and it was many a long year since a new house had been 
built there. So the gonudy explained, with many apologies, that he 
had never built a house, and did not know how to set about one. 

“Confound it! What can you build, then?” inquired the offi- 
cial. 

“O protector of the poor, thy servant is a builder of tombs!” re- 
plied the man of bricks and mortar. 

“Oh, you can build tombs, can you? All right. Set to work to- 
morrow morning and build me a tomb just here ; square, mind you, 
with a dome on the top which will stand a shower of rain.” 

So, in a few weeks’ time, a neat white tomb, with a door at each 
side and a nicely-vaulted ceiling, stood completed. 

“So far so good,” said our friend. “That will make a capital 
dining-room. Now build another tomb, a little smaller, close up 
against it; and, when that is completed, build a long, narrow tomb, 
with four archways in the side and one at each end, along the double 
front.” 

The gonudy went to work again, and it was not long before a tidy 
little building was completed, with two square rooms—a bedroom and 
a dining-room—and a cool veranda along the front; and it was at the 
door of this singular erection that our friend Bolton stood to receive 
us as we alighted from our camels stiff and tired after our unaccus- 
tomed journey. 

Baths and breakfast were the first essentials, and, by the time we 
had risen from table, our great enemy, the sun, was high in the heav- 
ens, and we were forced to delay further explorations until the after- 
noon. So we sauntered about the little encampment, saw how the 
horses were picketed, and watched the native surveyors at work in 
the adjoining tents ; while Bolton discoursed learnedly of cosines and 
logarithms, and showed us specimens of the beautiful maps which 
his department was producing, where almost every pebble was 
marked down. So, with the assistance of luncheon, the day passed 
pleasantly enough, until the heat of the sun had somewhat moderated, 
and we set out to explore the “ Tombs.” 

The range of low, rocky hills upon which we stood lies, as I have 
said, close behind the decaying city of Tatta, which stands upon a 
tract of level country stretching from their base to the ever-shifting 
and turbid Indus. There are evident signs that the river itself once 
swept around the foot of these hills, but it is said with truth that 
there is hardly a square mile of the province of Sinde over which the 
Indus has not at one time flowed; and the river has now been for 
many years working away to the southward, leaving the hills and the 
city farther and farther from its banks, Tatta is still marked with 
large capitals upon most maps of India, while Kurrachee, the present 
capital and seaport, and Hyderabad, its immediate predecessor, are rel- 
egated to the obscurity of small print or italics; and Tatta was in its 
time a place of great importance in trade, and one of the seats of 
government, moreover, of the synds, or viceroys, who in the time of 
the Mogul emperors ruled over an enormous territory, including the 
whole of the modern province of Sinde and a good slice of the Pun- 
jab. They were mighty potentates in their day, the synds of 
Sinde, owing a nominal allegiance to the great emperor at Delhi, 
but, from their distance from the capital, independent sovereigns in ° 
all but the name ; and, on the flat summit of the bluffs which over- 
hung their city, each built for himself a handsome mausoleum, some 
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of cut and fretted sandstone, and others of brick covered from dome | among whose ruins we were standing. For nearly six miles along the 
to basement with the richly-colored encaustic tiles, for the manufac- | summit of these hills, and from a quarter to half a mile in width, the 
ture of which Tatta was at that time celebrated. Where their dead | ground is one vast cemetery. The number of graves, disposed with- 
out any regularity 
or system, is far be- 
yond any possible 
computation ; ~ the 
rocky, gravelly soil 
is honeycembed 
with them, some 
marked with a sim- 
ple oblong heap of 
stones, others, a lit- 
tle more ambitious, 
plastered and whit- 
ened; here and 
there a family-vault 
of some substantial 
citizen, with domed 
roof and a row of 
neat, white tombs 
on a raised plat- 
form inside; while 
scattered at irregu- 
lar intervals, and 
towering high above 
the rest, the massive 
piles of costly and 
crumbling masonry 
which cover the 
ashes of the synds, 
perpetuate the mag- 
nificence of their 
founders, and still 
assert their suprem- 
acy over the com- 
mon herd around 
them. 

rulers lay entombed, the common people also desired sepulture ; and Although differing widely in proportions, materials, and architec- 
nothing shows so clearly the departed glory of the place as the enor- | ture, the plan of each of these larger tombs is the same. There is, 
mous extent of ground now covered by the “City of the Dead,” | first, a spacious court-yard, enclosed by a massive wall of masonry, 
covered with the 
most intricate ara- 
besque tracery, and 
entered by a lofty 
gateway with a 
Gothic or Saracenic 
arch. At one side 
of this court, gen- 
erally that imme- 
diately opposite the 
gateway, is the mus- 
jid, or place of 
prayer, a niche or 
recess in the wall, 
distinguished by an 
overarching stone 
canopy, or some- 
times merely by the 
superior height of 
the wall and greater 
richness in the dec- 
oration, and so ar- 
ranged that the wor- 
shipper as he stands 
before it has his 
face turned toward 
Mecca, a position 
which all Mussul- 
mang are required 
to assume before 
commencing _ their 
devotions. Upon @ 
raised platform in 
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the centre of the court-yard stands the tomb itself. These buildings | that of the synd himself—is separated from the rest and enclosed 
are all of imposing size, and most of them in a tolerable state of | within a low stone balustrade resembling a chancel-railing. The 
preservation, the English Government devoting a small sum yearly | resting-places of the male members of his family are ranged in 


toward keeping them in repair, in 
which laudable endeavor they are 
materially assisted by the almost 
rainless climate of Lower Sinde. 
Some, as I have said, are of a hand- 
some cream-colored stone, others 
of brick covered with encaustic 
tiling; but the designs, although 
very various, are all very elegant, 
and show evidence of consummate 
taste and ability on the part 
of the builders. The largest and 
most imposing tomb, which domi- 
nates the rest, and forms the most 
attractive feature in this grand ar- 
chitectural panorama, is distin- 
guished by a white dome of the 
most graceful outline, supported 
by a double-storied colonnade of 
square-carved pillars, forming two 
covered piazzas extending round 
the front sides of the building. We 
were never tired of admiring the 
elegant outline and proportions of 
this beautiful structure, every detail 
of which is finished with the great- 
est taste, and as if neither time nor 
money had been spared on its con- 
ception and execution. Another, 
which stood near it, and must have 





order outside the railing, varying 
in size down to little baby-graves 
of a couple of feet in length; but 
the smallest “man-child” has a 
place inside the great tomb itself, 
while his mother and sisters are 
condemned to sleep in the court- 
yard, or in some cases in a separate 
erection at a safe distance from their 
lords and masters. Even in death 
the Mussulman idea of the inferior- 
ity of woman finds fitting expres- 
sion. 

From the parapets of the larger 
tombs there are fine views to be 
obtained over the surrounding coun- 
try. The bluffs mark the edge of 
the desert, and the limits of the an- 
nual river inundations, so that on 
one side all is barrenness and deso- 
lation, on the other wide - stretch- 
ing and fertile plains, extending to 
the horizon, covered with rich ve- 
getation and belts of woodland, with 
here and there a glimpse of the great 
é river shining in the sun. The white 
A’ houses and huge mosque of Tatta, 
THE PRINCIPAL TOMB. built by the Emperor Jehanghir, 

peep out among date-palms and 
clumps of mango and banyan-trees ;° 


been a perfect gem when new and fresh from the hands of the archi- ; while along the summit of the ridge to right and left, stretch as far 
tect, was covered with encaustic tiles of a rich purple tint, the base- | as the eye can reach, the bramble-covered streets and decaying 
ment being a pale-yellow, while the dome, of Moorish outline, was a | buildings of the silent city. Coarse vegetation is choking up the 
brilliant blue, its polished and enamelled surface flashing brightly in | stately archways; prickly shrubs and cactuses forcing their way 
the sun. But it would require a volume and numberless diagrams to | through the chinks of the mouldering masonry ; the lizard and cobra 
do justice to these tasteful buildings, which are the more wonderful | capella glide noiselessly from stone to stone, and no sound breaks the 
when we consider that architecture in India is now a thing of the | intense stillness, but the drowsy hum of the hornet-wasps, whe find a 


past, and that the 
mud-brick, or wat- 
tle-and-dab, habita- 
tions of the modern 
Hindoos are only 
surpassed in ugli- 
ness by the utilita- 
rian barracks and 
bungalows of their 
Western conquer- 
ors. Differing wide- 
ly in exterior, the 
internal arrange- 
ments of these 
buildings are nearly 
the same. The 
vaulted and taste- 
fully arabesqued in- 
terior, ‘faultless in 
its proportions, is 
only illuminated by 
a few small aper- 
tures near the roof, 
generally of pierced 
stonework, which \ 
throw a_ softened | 
light upon the mon- 
uments beneath. 
These are of oblong 
form, of carved or 
pierced stone, or 
more generally of 
white marble, and 
the principal one— 
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safe asylum in the cornices and fretwork over the heads of the de- 
parted princes. 
The bones of one white man, and one only—an Englishman—are 
interred in this vast cemetery. The plain flat stone, with a quaint 
inscription, looks strange enough in the midst of this countless mul- 
titude of Mohammedan graves; but the man's tomb is emblematic of 
his life. As hehad died, so had he lived; a lonely exile among thou- 
sands of enemies, hated and yet feared, the pioneer of English domin- 
ion in this corner of India. His name was Cooke, and he was the 
humble agent, a hundred years ago, of the then infant East India Com- 
pany, at the great commercial entrepét of Tatta. His house is still 
shown in the city, uninhabited and falling to decay; and here he 
lived his solitary life; graciously permitted by the representative of 
the Great Mogul to traffic with the true believers, and collect cargoes 
of silks and muslins, and other Indian products, for the little vessel 
which was dispatched every year from Bombay to receive them. His 
life, as appears from contemporaneous records, was exposed to con- 
stant danger, but he carried an Englishman’s stout heart through it 
all, and died at last from natural causes. He was but twenty-seven, 
and his faithful native servant—his only friend—closed his master’s 
eyes, and, as the inscription reads, buried him here, and built his tomb. 
Close under the brow of the hill on the south stands a small col- 
lection of buildings, forming a resting-place for Hindoo pilgrims ; one 
of the regular stages on the great line of pilgrimage to the velebrated 
shrine of Hinglaj, on the Belooch coast, some hundreds of miles west 
ef Kurrachee. The worn and haggard devotees were continually ar- 
riving at and departing from this little caravansary; some returning 
homeward from their long and toilsome journey, radiant with the 
hopes of immortality so hardly won—others bound for Kurrachee, 
where there is another resting-place, the last before entering on the 
horrors of the Belooch coast, where there is neither food nor water, 
and which is whitened with the bones of the poor fanatics. They 
swept past us one evening, some fifty or more, as we were playing 
a game of croquet on a little piece of bare ground which our host 
had had prepared with infinite difficulty; and with his Sikh servant 
(an old soldier of Runjeet Singh’s) for a fourth partner; and it 
seemed to me that, among all the strange places and circumstances 
in which I had taken a part in this popular game, surely none were 
so strange and incongruous as this. Our company was queer 
enough. The old “butler” with his long white beard parted in 
the middle, and tucked up over each ear to keep it out of his 
way, had crossed bayonets in his time with English troops in the 
Punjab, and now, with the deftness and adaptability of his race, he 
had learned to knock the colored balls about, to please a whim of 
his master’s, with as much skill as he had formerly displayed with 
matchlock aand tulwar. Close at hand was the solitary tomb I have 
described, with the date, which showed how brief was the interval 
of time since this pioneer, holding his life in his hand, was the sole 
representative of his race in a province now ruled by Englishmen, 
and traversed by English railroads and steamboats. All around us 
rose the stately but mouldering relics of our predecessors in the 
Government of India; their silent tenants all unconscious of the 
pollution of the Western unbelievers, who had not been ashamed to 
drink wine and eat pork over the bones of the followers of the 
Prophet. But if the dead Mussulmans were heedless of our presence, 
and recked not of our hoops and mallets, hardly less so were the 
careworn pilgrims—devotees of a superstition which was old when 
Mohammedanism was in its infancy; who, ragged and nearly naked,, 
their strange, wild figures relieved against the glow of the western sky, 
and chanting in a mournful cadence, “ Hing-laj—Hing-laj,” filed grimly 
before us with eyes directed straight before them, burning with 
religious zeal, and having no place in their thoughts for such idle 
triflers as we. They had parted with all they possessed—left houses 
and lands, and wives and children, some of them weeks, some many 
weary months before—from every corner of the great peninsula had 
they come, begging their way and subsisting upon alms, suffering 
hunger and enduring thirst— hardship of every kind patiently en- 
dured with the certainty of worse before them, but filled with a 
great enthusiasm, their faith and its obligations the one thing need- 
ful, all else as dross. They were low idolaters, it is true, about 
whose ugly idols and vile superstition we can all read in missionary 
books; but'at least they believed in their religion, bad as it was, 
and, being assured that pilgrimage with its countless miseries would 
win them immortality, counted the cost, and were willing to pay the 
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EW visiting Paris have failed to describe the segment of a circle 
between the Saint-Lazare Station and Saint-Cloud ; nor will they 
forget the lovely scenes through which they passed. Asniéres, with its 
bridges over the Seine ; Courbevoie, Puteaux, and Suresnes, with their 
villas and vine-clad slopes. The Bois de Boulogne, the winding river 
with Paris in the background, the Are de Triomphe standing like a 
giant even among the lofty houses by which it is surrounded. On the 
right and immediately before you reach Saint-Cloud, stands Mont Va- 
lérien, the strongest of all the strong fortresses by which Paris is de- 
fended, ready to pour death and destruction upon any point within 
three or four miles of its summit. During the late war it guarded 
effectually all that deep and fertile valley of the Seine lying between it 
and Paris. The route just described we have seen under all aspects, 
covered with the snows of winter, budding forth and blossoming in 
spring, basking in midsummer heat, and yielding its rich produce in 
autumn. But never did we pass along this route with deeper and 
more painful interest than yesterday. War, that unmitigated curse of 
nations, has desolated this lovely region. The once beautiful bridge 
of Asniéres is a ruin; many of the houses and villas pillaged ; doors, 
shutters, and railings, torn off and burned; the trees cut down, and 
gardens destroyed! All this by the French themselves (chiefly by 
the “ Francs-Tireurs”), who robbed and plundered the country-houses 
around Paris, In the ambulances wounded Frenchmen were brought 
in, their knapsacks filled with articles they had pillaged from their own 
countrymen. s 

We reached Mont Valérien early, and were most anxious to see its 
present state. The Prussians had vacated it only the day before, for 
it was one of the forts subdued, not by Prussian guns, but by famine. 
Armed with a French “ laisser-passer,” and a private letter from one 
in authority, after some difficulty we gained admittance. The first 
thing meeting the eye was a large gun tossed over the ramparts, its 
muzzle blown off! We then passed all round this dismantled fortress. 
Its monster guns, if not taken away, left a ruin; the carriages and 
cranes broken up, the shells burst, the guns with their muzzles blown 
off. One monster gun looked sound, but, when we came to examine it, 
a deep crack of from two to three feet from the muzzle, showed it 
was as useless as an exploded shell. Never was a fortress more thor- 
oughly dismantled and stripped than Mont Valérien, the once impreg- 
nable stronghold of Paris! One could not but pity the French soldiers 
as they were gathering up the refuse and ruins left by their hated 
enemy. Six minutes from Suresnes brought us to Saint-Cloud. Here, 
indeed, was the track of war, without any mistake. Who can describe 
the utter desolation of this once flourishing and favored town! Not 
one of its lovely villas seems to have escaped. Its streets are a con- 
tinued ruin. 

Standing between two fires, the French and German, it has had no 
chance of escape. The night before the armistice saw the last of its 
houses and villas burned to the ground. Poor, beautiful Saint-Cloud! 
What amelancholy sight! The entire town in ashes! The skeletons 
only of the houses remaining. There one saw portions of charred furni- 
ture standing on bits of flooring near the walls. In one house au 
troisiéme, in an alcove stood a bed half-overturned, the clothes still 
lying on it. A buffet in a corner standing on three legs, one leg in the 
air over our heads ; the floors, having all given way, were lying in ashes 
at our feet. In another, a kitchen au second, the little four économique 
perched on a charred beam; the saucepan on the stove, with a plate 
over it, a bouillotte, and an earthen pan called a marmite, the dinner 
evidently in preparation when the inhabitants had to flee. In an- 
other house au froisiéme, a chimney-piece standing against the wall; 
the Savres ornaments and clock untouched. In another, clothes 
hanging on pegs high in the air, waving about in the wind. In an- 
other, pictures and photographs hanging on tottering walls where no 
hand could ever reach them again. Every now and then a crash was 
heard, a portion of a house or furniture which could no longer hold 
on inits tottering position. The poor owners were in tears, grubbing 
about to pick up any valuables. One poor lady and her daughter 
came away weeping, having found only one dessert-plate! the remnant 
of a splendid set which must have cost hundreds if not thousands of 
francs. It spoke too plainly of luxury gone by, for the poor lady 
said, “ We are utterly ruined!” There were lovely gardens trampled 
over, cut up to make trenches. Trees—noble trees —half-sawed 








price like men—can we say like Christians ? 


through, had been left standing to conceal the batteries the Germans 
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were constructing behind them ; and in the last grande sortie, at a given 
signal down came an avenue of tall old trees, unmasking these fiery 
batteries, which poured in death and destruction. This so completely 
took the French aback that they never rallied again. Leaving the 
ruined streets and houses, we next visited the once splendid Palace of 
Saint-Cloud. Designed by Mansard, it was originally built by Jérome 
de Gondy, in 1568. Louis XIV, bought it and presented it to his 
brother, the Duc d’Orleans, who spent an enormous sum in improving 
and adorning it. It has been the scene of great events, Ilere Napo- 
leon I. laid the foundation of his power, expelling with his armed 
grenadiers the Council of Five Hundred, who were holding their sittings 
in the Orangerie. Here Charles X. signed the fatal ordinances which 
caused the Revolution of 1830, and lost him his throne, Here Henry 
III. was assassinated. Here Queen Victoria was received and enter- 
tained by the emperor, in 1855. Here was the favorite residence of 
Marie Antoinette, Napoleon L., as well as of the late emperor. Well, 
what remains now of this historic and once splendid palace? Alas! 
it is one heap of charred ruins! Marble pillars and statues turned 
to lime; bricks, iron railings, and window-bolts, sofa-springs and 
stoves, tiles and chimney-pieces, remnants of furniture and curtain- 
rods, all lay together among masses of stone and mortar. The Gale- 
rie d’Apollon, with its exquisitely-painted ceiling ; the Salon de Vénus, 
with its beautiful specimen of the Gobelin tapestry ; the Salon de Mi- 
nerve, where so lately the emperor received a deputation headed by 
Lord Shaftesbury, who presented him with a splendidly-bound Bible, 
in acknowledgment of the liberty granted for evangelistic labors dur- 
ing the Exhibition; the Salon Vernet, containing eight of Horace 
Vernet’s best paintings ; the private apartments of the emperor and 
empress, once occupied by Marie Antoinette, the Empress Josephine, 
Maria Louisa, the Duchess of Berri, and Queen Henrietta of Eng- 
land, as well as Queen Victoria; the Escalier d’Honneur, with the 
large picture by Miller, commemorating the visit of the latter, and 
containing the figures of the queen and Prince Albert, the emperor 
and empress, and Lord Clarendon—all, all gone forever, a few black- 
ened walls the only monument of departed grandeur! It made one’s 
flesh creep to hear the creaking of some shutters as they swung back- 
ward and forward on their hinges, and mournfully told the tale of ruin. 
I saw the doorway through which Louis Philippe fled, and remembered 
the guardien, as he was called, telling us, poor old man, how many sover- 
eigns he had helped to escape, and with a laugh and shrug of the shoul- 
ders he added, he was ready to help others when their turn came! One 
man pointed out the place where Queen Victoria’s portrait used to hang, 
and said: “ Ah, you are happier in your country than we in ours. Never 
let your country follow our example ; we are too much given to change, 
we are never satisfied, and you see what it brings upon us.” Imme- 
diately in the rear of the palace are flower-gardens, and avenues of 
chestnut, lime, and elm trees, with ornamental statues and vases, cas- 
cades with dolphin shell-work, etc. I observed rows of orange-trees 
as they had been left in autumn, and now quite dead and withered 
from the severe frosts of last winter. Most of the statues were more 
or less broken—some without arms, noses, or legs—Apollos without 
lyres, and satyrs without pipes. Wherever it could be knocked off, a 
piece had gone to ornament a German chimney-piece. One could not 
but mourn over the wilful and wanton destruction of so many beauti- 
ful statues. Many of the trees were cut down to make barricades, 
others bore the marks of shell and shot—not German, but French, for 
with suicidal hand the latter had destroyed this noble’ ‘palace early in 
the siege, lest the Germans should be sheltered by it: In one of the 
gardens was the prince imperial’s play-ground, and his little railway, 
on which was still seen Chemin du Fer de Prince Impérial. The little 
station was broken, and some of the rails torn up. There was also 
his gymnase and trapéze, and hard by, a green grave covered with new 
moss, and with two crosses, on one of which was written, ‘“ Andreas 
Nowak, Fourth Company, Thirty-eighth Regiment.” Poor Andreas, 
how long shall your body rest in this once royal but desolated gar- 
den? Two respectably-dressed Frenchwomen and a man stood gazing 
at it, and the tears filling their eyes. One said, “ Poor man! he would 
rather have died at home. These Prussians are almost all fathers of 
families ; they are a brave set of men, but it is the fault of the rulers.” 
Yes, this was a voice from the deep heart of humanity, and reminds 
us of the wounded French soldier lying under the tree at Sedan, with 
some wounded Germans, and who asked, “‘ Are these Germans Chris- 
tians?” “ Yes,” he was answered, “ Then,” said he, “why are we 
killing each other?” The desolated regions we have just passed 





through, the wrecked and pillaged houses, the ruined palace, the 
broken and bleeding hearts, the mangled bodies which earth scarcely 
covers in many a battle-field, all make the war-track hideous, and 
should create a longing for that time when “the nations shall learn 
war no more; ” when the sun shall no longer light armies to battle, or 
the earth be scarred with graves ; but peace, the smile of Heaven, the 
calm of earth, shall be as universal as the dominion of Him who is its’ 


prince. 
Epwarp Forsss. 





KNOCKED ABOUT. 


HY don’t l work? Well, sir, will you, 
Right here on the spot, give me suthin’ to do? 

Work! Why, sir, I don’t want no more 
’N a chance in any man’s shop or store ; 
That’s what I’m lookin’ for every day, 
But thar ain’t no jobs; well, what d’ye say ? 
Hain’t got nothin’ at present! Just so; 
That’s how it always is, I know! 





Fellows like me ain’t wanted much ; 
Folks are gen’rally jubus of such ; 
Thinks they ain’t the right sort o’ stuff— 
Blest if it isn’t a kind o’ rough 

On a man to have folks hintin’ belief 
That he ain’t to be trusted more’n a thief, 
When p’raps his fingers are cleaner far 
’N them o’ the chaps that talk so are! 


Got a look o’ the sea? Well, I ’xpect that’s so; 
Had a hankerin’ that way some years ago, 

And run off ; I shipped in a whaler fust, 

And got cast away; but that warn’t the wust; 
Took fire, sir, next time, we did, and—well, 

We blazed up till every thing standin’ fell, 

And then me and Tom—my mate—and some more, 
Got off, with a notion of goin’ ashore. 


But thar warn’t no shore to see round thar, 

So we drifted and drifted everywhar 

For a week, and then all but Tom and me 

Was food for the sharks or down in the sea. 

But we prayed—me and Tom—the best we could, 
For a sail. It come, and at last we stood 

On old arth once more, and the captain told 

Us we was ashore in the land of gold. 


Gold! We didn’t get much. But we struck 

For the mines, of course, and tried our luck. 
*Twarn’t bad at the start, but things went wrong 
Pooty soon, for one night thar come along, 

While we was asleep, some red-skin chaps, 

And they made things lively round thar—perhaps! 
Anyhow, we left mighty quick—Tom and me, 

And we didn’t go back—kind o’ risky, yes see ! 


By’m-by, sir, the war come on, and then 

We,’listed. Poor Tom! I was nigh him when 

It all happened. He looked up and sez, sez he, 

“ Bill, it’s come to partin’ ’twixt you and me, 

Old chap. I hain’t much to leave—here, this knife— 
Stand to your colors, Bill, while you have life!” 

That was all.—Yes, got wounded myself, sir, here, 
And—I’m pensioned on water and air a year! 


It ain’t much to thank for that I’m alive, 
Knockin’ about like this—what, a five ]] 
That’s suthin’ han’some, now, that is. I’m blest 
If things don’t quite frequent turn out for the best 
Arter all! AV! Hi! Luck! It’s far more! 
Mister, I kind o’ liked the looks o’ your store. 
You're a trump, sir, a reg—eh? Oh, all right! 
I’m off, but you are, sir, a trump, honor bright! 
Daniet Connotty. 
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OXFORD. 


XFORD is about sixty miles northwest from London, and situ- 
ated in one of the finest sections of England. It is a city of 
colleges, of which there are nineteen, each separately endowed, but all 
united under one university organization. For a city of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, the architectural display is probably unrivalled in 
the world. The college edifices are upon a scale of great magnificence ; 
are located in different parts of the city, but quite near to each other, 
and are brought into easy connection by broad, well-paved, and clean- 
ly-kept streets. This is the more remarkable, as Oxford was one of 
the principal towns of England as early as the ninth century, and was 
a walled city as late as the seventeenth, after most of the colleges were 
founded. The principal streets are irregular in width and slightly 
winding, but without detracting sensibly from their artistic appear- 
ance as public avenues. High Street has been often complimented as 
one of the finest streets in Europe. The college edifices are neces- 
sarily the principal feature of the place. They are all constructed 
of a light cream-colored freestone, so soft in composition that it is 
sawn with a cross-cut saw without sand or water, and can be cut with 
little labor into the most delicate ornaments and sculptures. This ex- 
plains the unusual amount of decorative work displayed in all these 
edifices. Time has dealt severely with these structures, from the ten- 
dency of the external masonry to rapid disintegration. The old walls 
are now a dingy brown; their surfaces blistered and pitted with un- 
sightly cavities; the mouldings, canopied niches, figure-heads, and 
statues, are more or less crumbled and mutilated. Nevertheless, the 
edifices are still grand and sound at heart; the work of restoration 
goes on apace ; entire sections of walls are refaced in strict accordance 
with the original designs, so that, while old, they are yet new—while 
decaying, they are constantly rejuvenated. A little familiarity with 
these characteristics modifies the first impression produced by such 
conspicuous signs of decay. Hereafter, they will probably improve in 
external appearance with each and every year. These college edifices 
by their magnitude and expensive decorations testify to the interest 
of the English people in higher education, and their desire to main- 
tain their mental and moral life at the highest attainable point. The 
two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, about equal in influence 
and position, have trained the master-minds of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
By unity of organization and concentration of instrumentalities car- 
ried forward through centuries, the two universities have achieved 
reputations scarcely paralleled in human history, 

The college accommodations are on a grand scale, much in advance 
of any thing in our country. In fact, each college is organized so 
heavily for the care of its affairs, that its management must be burden- 
some. If Christ-Church College, the largest and wealthiest here, is 
taken in illustration, it would seem that their accommodations were in 
excess of the reasonable wants of sixty Fellows, and some two hundred 
and forty students. This college was founded by Cardinal Wolsey, in 
1525, and was partly constructed before this remarkable man came to 
grief, as we say, as a politician. 1t was refounded by Henry VIIL., 
in 1544, with a cathedral church injected into its organization. “The 
royal foundation was to consist of a bishop, dean, eight canons, eight 
minor canons, a gospeller, an epistoler, eight lay-clerks, or singing- 
men, a master of the choristers, an organist, eight choristers, sixty 
scholars, or students, a school-master, an usher, and forty children. 
The last were changed to forty students by Queen Mary.” As founded, 
it still remains. The sixty students are now sixty Fellows, who draw 
their annual stipend from the income of the endowments ; the forty 
students are undergraduates who, for proficiency in their preparatory 
studies, receive scholarships when admitted to the college, which pay 
a part of their expenses while students. The eight canons and the 
eight minor canons, together with the other beneficiaries named, have 
been perpetuated to the present time, and are now accommodated in 
the college edifices and supported by its revenues, although it is dif- 
ficult to perceive their necessary connection with university education. 
Besides these, there are now two hundred students in this college, who 
are students in our sense of the term. Before making this digression, 
I was speaking of the amplitude of the college accommodations, which 
I will now proceed to illustrate. 

This college has three complete quadrangles, and a fourth partly 
complete, requiring some twelve distinct buildings, with all but one 
united in the’. masonry at the angles of the enclosed courts. The 





front building is on Aldate’s Street, and four hundred feet in length. 
Passing through an arched gateway under the central tower, you enter 
the first quadrangle, which is two hundred and sixty-three feet square. 
On the back side is the building occupied by the canons of the cathe- 
dral ; on the right, and occupying a part of the right side of the quad- 
rangle, is the dining-hall, which will be again referred to. Crossing 
the court, and passing through an arched way at the left corner, you 
enter the second court, about one hundred and seventy-five feet square, 
which is surrounded by four massive buildings united at the four angles. 
Turning out of this court at the right-hand corner, and passing through 
another arched passage, you enter the third court, which is a small 
one about a hundred feet square, formed by four buildings, as in the 
other cases. One would suppose the three quadrangles would afford 
ample accommodations for the three hundred named, as well as the 
sixteen canons; but it seems to be otherwise, for, on the right side 
of the rear of the dining-hall, and fronting the great meadow or park 
of this college is a new edifice recently completed, about two hundred 
feet long, and architecturally the finest building in the series, It ia 
detached except at one of the rear angles; but there are one or two 
small structures back of it, and lying between it and the Oxford Cathe- 
dral, which last is back of the first quadrangle before described. Car- 
dinal Wolsey took down part of the nave of this cathedral, to make 
room for the first quadrangle. 

The “chum system” does not obtain in the English universities. 
Each sfudent has separate apartments in the college, where he is re- 
quired to reside, consisting of a study-room of good size and a sleep- 
ing-room. In the newer college structures a third room is added asa 
pantry or store-room. Students breakfast and lunch in their own 
rooms, and dine together in the college-hall. Under these halls are 
ample kitchen arrangements, and the dinner is provided by cooks 
under a regular contract system, with a prescribed bill of fare. 

There are two features in Oxford and Cambridge college architec. 
ture so conspicuous, that it would be difficult to say which held the 
first place—one is the dining-hall, and the other the chapel. They 
are so much alike externally—both having church windows with 
stained glass, that one may easily be mistaken for the other. The 
stately dining-hall of Christ-Church College is one hundred and fifteen 
feet long, forty feet wide, and the ceiling sixty feet high. The oak- 
timber roof is regarded as a masterpiece. Its walls are decorated 
with portraits and marble busts of distinguished graduates. This hall 
is approached by a grand staircase, constructed as an antechamber, 
forty feet square, commencing on the level of the quadrangle, and 
rising to the second story, in which the dining-hall is placed. Its 
groined, stone ceiling is supported by a single clustered column in the 
centre of the square, by which it is divided into four equal square sec- 
tions ; and, being decorated with shell-work tracery in the style of 
Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster Abbey, it is probably the finest 
staircase in England. The Fellows have their table upon a dais, or 
platform, across the upper end of the hall, raised «bout six inches 
above the floor, while the students’ tables are arranged lengthwise 
with the hall, upon the common floor. And this leads me to observe 
that there are two grades of students in the English universities : 
first the “ fellow commoners,” and second the “ commoners,” of whom 
the first sit at the Fellows’ table and pay a higher rate, and the second 
at the common table and fare less sumptuously. The titled gentle- 
men are expected to enter as fellow-commoners, and the untitled as 
commoners, although either course is free to all. The English are so 
wedded to class distinctions, that they seem to have lost all sense of 
the degradation they imply. They cannot, as students in college, sit 
down to dinner in the same hall, without a higher seat and a better 
table for a portion of their number. Turning, in this case, upon the 
vulgar consideration of more or less money paid, the absurdity is 
glaring; but so overshadowing is the law of caste in this country, 
that I presume an untitled gentleman would not presume to enter him- 
self as a fellow-commoner, lest by seating himself so near the sprigs 
of the aristocracy he should sicken and die at the Fellows’ table, from 
the overaction of his nervous system. 

Each college has its chapel, with its dean, organist, chorister, and, 
in some cases, its choir of men and boys for a full choral service, 
These chapels are large, elaborately finished, and expensively deco- 
rated. That of King’s College, Cambridge, is more than equal to the 
choir of the finest of the English cathedrals. It is simply a grand - 
choir without side-aisles, divided by a screen in oak, elaborately carved 
and surmounted by an organ, into a chapel and ante-chapel. The 
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interior is three hundred feet long and forty-five feet wide, without a 
column ; and the ceiling, which is arched, vaulted with stone elabo- 
rately decorated with fan or shell tracery, is seventy-eight feet high. 
Next to the Royal Chapel at Windsor, it is regarded as the finest in 
England. Although King’s College has now but sixty students, this 
magnificent chapel, with its dean, clerk, organist, chorister, and choir 
of thirty men and boys, is maintained on the college revenues for the 
daily chapel exercises of these students. The Sunday services, how- 
ever, are open to strangers and citizens. The new chapel of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, is a full-sized church, and a gem in Gothic archi- 
tecture. It is finished so superbly, both in its interior and exterior, 
that it eould not have cost less than two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, while King’s College Chapel could not be reproduced, I should 
think, for less than half a million. These chapels are for the daily 
morning and evening religious exercises of the students of the respec- 
tive colleges of which they form a part. At Oxford, the chapels are 
not as large, but they are equally fine in their details and in architec- 
tural design. Here the original idea is better preserved. They con- 
sist, the rest of them, of a choir and transepts. These colleges were 
designed originally quite as much as seminaries for priests as for the 
education of laymen. The Church then controlled education, and in- 
tended to use it to increase its power; hence the ample provision 
made for religious worship within their walls. In church architecture, 
as the nave was for the people, and the choir for the priests and neo- 
phytes, the latter part only was reproduced in these chapels, with the 
transept as an ante-chapel. The choir was stalled, or seated length- 
wise, with a canopied seat at the lower end for the dean, and another 
for the master of the college on the opposite side, while the altar 
stood at the east end. A brass lectern for the reader, and an organ 
usually placed upon the screen which separated the choir from the 
transept, completed the furniture. The four finest chapels at Oxford 
are Exeter, New College (St. Mary’s), Magdalen, and Morton. The 
other chapels are fine, each having particular merits, as too great a 
difference might discredit other colleges; but those named are ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

The endowments of these colleges, as is well known, are large. 
Magdalen has a net income of thirty thousand pounds per annum. 
There are two or three colleges with still larger incomes. The aggre- 
gate of all the incomes of the several colleges at Oxford is stated at 
two hundred thousand pounds per annum, available for educational 
purposes ; and the present number of students, at thirteen hundred. 
Since 1852 the colleges have been open to Dissenters. Strange, that 
the date of this act of common justice should have been so recent! 
For the last three years they have been open to all such persons as 
chose to study particular branches without going through the entire 
course. These persons, who number about seventy, are called “ un- 
attached students,” and enjoy all the educational advantages of the 
university. There are thirty-eight professors named in the calendar. 
These are not attached to particular colleges, but belong to the gen- 
eral university organization. There are also some three hundred Fel- 
lows attached to the several ¢golleges, each having a definite number, 
for whose support provision was made by the founder. 

It would be natural to suppose that the million dollars of an- 
nual income would cheapen education at the several colleges of this 
university ; that it would make tuition and room-rent substantially 
free ; or, at least, free to the poorer class of students; but it does 
not seem to take this direction. It is expended upon the salaries 
of the professors, the stipends of the Fellows, the repair and improve- 
ment of the college edifices, and in maintaining the large body of offi- 
cials connected with each of these establishments. There can be no 
doubt that it is all devoted without reserve to educational purposes. 
The students pay room-rent, and pay also for board and tuition, which 
at the minimum amounts to eighty pounds a year. This does not in- 
clude the pay of the private tutor, which is at the rate of ten pounds 
per term for three terms, and twenty pounds more for the vacation, if 
the student remained to study. A private tutor, under the English 
university system, is considered indispensable. The college expenses, 
therefore, may be stated at one hundred and ten pounds as the mini- 
mum, which is not largely above the minimum in American colleges. 
This, of course, does not include clothing, travelling or incidental 
expenses, nor the expenses of the five months’ vacation. 

The English university system of instruction is different from our 
own, It presupposes that the student has passed through the drill- 
period ; or, in other words, has passed through a good share of the 





curriculum in our college course in preparatory schools. It is a system 
of lecturing and of examinations ; it deals with the philosophy of lit- 
erature and language, of science and of art; with criticism, and with 
practical applications of knowledge. This work is done by the pro- 
fessors and the college tutors, while the efficient teacher and aid of 
the student is the private tutor, who expounds the difficult passages 
and problems in the prescribed studies for the term, and who thus en- 
deavors to prepare his pupil for the examination on written questions 
which awaits him at the end of the term, and more especially at the 
end of his college course. Eighteen, I understand, is the average age 
of students entering this university. 

We know that Oxford and Cambridge have made famous scholars. 
The reason must be sought in the English preparatory schools, and in 
the advanced system of the universities. There is, howeve:, one ele- 
ment tending to stimulate the industry of students which is unknown 
in American colleges, namely, the prizes in the Fellowships, which are 
given to the students who attain to the highest excellence in scholar- 
ship. These Fellowships secure to the successful student at once an 
annual income ranging from two hundred to eight hundred pounds for 
life, with entire freedom to devote himself to any pursuit he pleases, 
and with no duty to perform to the university. He holds his Fellow- 
ship and enjoys its income so long as he remains unmarried. This is 
the main reliance of the system to insure diligence and industry. It 
has undoubtedly made many fine scholars; not only those who won 
the prizes, but an equal or larger number who ran the race and came 
short of victory. Strange to say, the precise reform now most spoken 
of, with respect to the two universities, is the abolition of the Fellow- 
ships, on the ground that they absorb so large a proportion of the 
incomes of the several colleges without any corresponding return, 


Lewis H. Morean. 





DIAMONDS. 


HERE is no longer any doubt that South Africa produces genuine 
diamonds. Chemical analysis in England has settled the ques- 
tion. Custom-house returns show them to be largely in demand. 
The Dean of Grahamstown writes to the London Zimes that there is 
room in the diamond-fields to furnish remunerative labor to the whole 
population of the great metropolis. Professor Gill, of Graaf-Reinet 
College, admits in a letter to the same paper that.the stones are of 
pure quality, the territory over which they are obtained almost illim- 
itable, and their abundance very great. The rush of emigrants to 
the fields is not unlike old California days. One canvas city of sixteen 
thousand souls has sprung up at Klipdrift. Another at Pucil counts 
twelve thousand. All along the river Vaal, from Hebron to Gong- 
gong, for a width of five hundred yards, are scattered canteens and 
shops, huts and tents, wagon-stations and gambling-hovels. The col- 
ony is almost depopulated. Every ship arriving is filled with passen- 
gers bound for the mines. African climate, personal risk, hard work, 
rough fare, and improvised accommodations, are no hinderances where 
gain is as certain as it seems to be. Stage-coaches cross the Karoo 
Desert in nine days. The traveller is landed in the very midst of a 
Golconda. Food there is not, nor shelter, nor tools. There are only 
diamonds. It is no exaggeration. Time, of course, will make this all 
right. But at Christmas of 1870, over so much of these vast dia- 
mond-fields as had been explored, there was only the old Australian 
gold-diggings’ story of lawlessness and avarice, starvation and wealth, 
desperation and boundless satisfaction, selfish greed and barbarian 
plunder. The stones are small, rarely above three-fourths of a carat 
in weight, but of pure water and in great abundance. Some of con- 
siderable size, as large as eight and nine carats, have been purchased 
of the natives in the interior and extracted from the mud-walls of 
their cabins, but, as water is almost a necessity for successful dia- 
mond-seeking, no effort to mine has been attempted at any consider- 
able distance from the river. 

The reader knows, of course, that the diamond is the most highly- 
valued of precious stones and the hardest of all known substances. 
It is pure carbon crystallized, commonly colorless, in which state it is 
most costly ; it sometimes, from some intermixture, assumes certain 
hues, as green or yellow, brown or orange, red, blue, or black. As 
the estimate in which it is held is due as much to its brilliancy as te 
its rarity, the diamond which has no tint whatever has always been 
held at a disproportionately high price. 
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The art of cutting diamonds, though long practised in India and { 


China, was not known in Europe before the fifteenth century. It was 
a vast improvement. The old setting was rough and dull, with an 
uneven surface, for, though the primary form of the diamond is octo- 
hedron, and is sometimes perfectly crystallized, it is more often irreg- 
ular, and appearing as rolled grains. Golconda, Malacca, Borneo, 
Brazil, the Ural Mountains, and Central America, have hitherto been 
the main sources from which diamonds have been obtained. Brazil 
exports about twenty-five thousand carats per annum. The stones, 
however, are mostly small—so much so, that the slave who finds a 
diamond weighing seventeen carats is at once set free. 

Diamonds are cut into various forms, but principally into brilliants 
and rose-diamonds. The former style is the more expensive and difficult, 
and it is also that which best brings out the beauty of the stone. It 
has an upper or principal octagonal face surrounded with many facets. 
Other things being equal, the greater the number of facets the greater 
is the value of the diamond. Lapidaries in Delhi, perhaps the most 
skilful in the world, sometimes multiply facets to hide defects. 

The rose-diamond has a flat base, above which are two rows of 
triangular facets, the six uppermost uniting in a point. This diamond 
is made of those stones which are too broad in proportion to their 
depth to be cut as brilliants. Stones still thinner are cut as table- 
diamonds. 

There is no certain rule by which to ascertain the value of dia- 
monds whose weight is two carats-and more. So much depends upon 
color and freedom from specks—upon shape and smvothness—upon 
brilliancy and transparency—upon perfectness of cutting and capability 
of setting—that each stone possesses what may be called an idiosyn- 
crasy, and requires to be judged by itself. Small diamonds used by 
glaziers, watchmakers, and engravers, have a fixed value. The old 
rule for measuring the worth of all diamonds—now out of use—was 
to syuare the number of carats the diamond weighs, and then multi- 
ply by the price of a single carat. For example, when the single carat 
is worth ten dollars, a stone’s value, if it weighed twelve carats, would 
be ascertained as follows: 12 x 12 x 10 = $1,440. 

What the effect of the probable influx of African diamonds may 
have upon their commercial value it is impossible to foresee. Gold 
bears the same value it did five-and-twenty years ago, before Califor- 
nia and Australia were known as gold-producing countries. The vast 
yield of the Sierra-Nevada mines has not diminished the value nor 
lessened the cost of silver. The demand for both keeps pace in ad- 
vance of supply. This will probably prove true of diamonds. Their 
use is spreading all over the world. They enter every year more 
largely into the arts. Nothing is ever likely to take their place as a 
favorite ornament. Within the last twenty years—so much have they 
been in request—their value has more than doubled. In fact, the 
market supply has come almost as much from old Spanish, French, 
and Italian family-jewels as from the mines. 

Among the famous diamonds in the world, until more shall be 
known of it, is the uncut stone in the crown of the Emperor of Brazil. 
No other compares with it in size. Lacking purity of water, perfec- 
tion of shape, advantage of setting, and brilliancy of reflecting light, 
it nevertheless holds its place as the foremost of jewels by the ex- 
traordinary weight of sixteen hundred and eighty carats. Its history 
is unknown. The persistent refusal with which all proposals to have 
it cut have been met have led to the suggestion that it is nothing more 
than a colorless topaz. There is no other reason, however, to doubt 
its authenticity. If it be, as is probable, a genuine diamond obtained 
from the old Incas, and jealously guarded from theft because of its 
extraordinary value—weighing in the rough nearly eight hundred 
carats more than any other in the world—it deservedly holds its place 
as the most wonderful precious stone ever mined. 

The Rajah of Mattan possesses a diamond, cut as a brilliant in the 
most perfect style of Eastern lapidaries, that weighs three hundred 
and sixty-seven carats. There is an indented hollow in its upper end, 
and it is egg-shaped. But its unequalled transparency, the regularity 
of its facets, its perfect shape, the broad octagonal face it presents, 
and the splendor with which it reflects the prismatic rays when flooded 
with light, make it, perhaps, the finest diamond in the world. The 
East-India Company, it is said, offered for it a frigate and one hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling once ; but the offer was rejected, more 
perhaps from the extraordinary virtues of healing diseases by its 
touch attributed to it by the Hindoos than from its intrinsic value, 
however great. 





The Koh-i-noor diamond is well known. It hes an authentic his- 
tory that reaches back of the Christian era. Following in the train 
of conquerors for more than two thousand years, the emblem of pow- 
er and pride of sovereigns, worn by barbaric princes on a hundred 
battle-fields, and exhibited as a trophy of success by scores of im- 
perial warriors, it has come at last to be the priceless jewel in the re- 
galia of England. When the writer saw it first, now twenty years ago, 
it was in its rough state, weighing nine hundred carats. In shape like 
the egg of a bantam-fowl, colorless, irregular, without regular facets, 
uncut, devoid of brilliancy, and inelegantly set, it was at the farthest 
possible remove from a thing of beauty. No quartz-crystal, or Parisian 
paste, or so-called Alaska diamond, could have been more dull of 
lustre. It has since been cut at Amsterdam, and reduced more than 
two-thirds its size. In all that makes the diamond choicest of pre- 
cious stones—in shape, regularity, transparent body, dazzling reflec- 
tion, and capability of incomparable lustre in setting—the Koh-i-noor 
has returned from the Dutch lapidaries greatly improved, even though 
it weighs now but two hundred and seventy-nine carats. 

The Orloff diamond, in the crown of the Czar of Russia, was 
found by the Slavonic conquerors of Northern Persia nearly one hun- 
dred years ago in a temple of the worshippers of the sun. The cutting 
resembles that of Chinese lapidaries. For brilliancy, shape, and per- 
fect octagonal form, it has no known rival. Its weight is one hun- 
dred and ninety-five carats. 

The Prussian crown rejoices in the possession of the “ Pitt dia- 
mond,” weighing one hundred and thirty-six carats, which adorned the 
sword of Napoleon at the battle of Waterloo. It is of the first wa- 
ter, pure, faultless in shape, and cost the French emperor one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds. 

The Sanci diamond, owned by a Russian nobleman, has a curious 
history. Charles the Bold wore it in his cap at. the battle of Nancy. 
A Swiss soldier found it on the field. For one hundred thousand 
francs it was purchased by the King of Portugal. Pledged to [Henry 
III. of France, it was swallowed by the bearer when attacked by rob- 
bers. Recovered from his dead body, it came into possession of 
Louis XIV. Stolen from the French crown-jewels, after various wan- 
derings it found its way to the North, and was purchased by its pres- 
ent owner for eighty thousand pounds. Its weight is one hundred 
and six carats, and by competent judges it is regarded as the purest 
of precious stones. 

The value of the crown-jewels of England has been recently es- 
timated by a royal commission. The crown weighs nineteen ounces 
ten pennyweights. It does not contain the Koh-i-noor. From the 
gold circle to the upper cross it measures seven inches, its diameter 
being five inches. Its present worth is as follows: 


The ruby 

The aqua marina 

Twenty diamonds round the circle 

TOD COD Gs 0:00.08 ce scecceereescvenescsdodes 
Four crosses, each composed of twenty-five diamonds. 
Four diamonds on tops of crosses 

Twenty-six diamonds in fleur de lis 

Diamonds on arches 


N. S. Doper. 
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CHUYLER COLFAX SCHPRECHSELHEIMER is probably the 

title of some incipient citizen of the West, whose father feels 

a sensation of pride when reflecting that he helped to elect “ Krant 
and Coalbox.” 

Here we have a Dutch prenomen, an English nomen, and a German 
cognomen, combined to form one American appellation—an instance 
of the remarkable character and construction of our names. 

In examining the subject of our patronymics alone, we also find 
many points of interest. In the first place, we have received by in- 
heritance many of the peculiarities that attended the nomenclature 
of the British and Dutch settlers in the original thirteen colonies. 
These are very curious in themselves. For instance, we find names 
spelled exactly alike, but pronounced in various ways, and held by 
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some of their bearers to be totally different in derivation and mean- 
ing. Thus we find Mr. Smythe disavowing all connection with the 
plebeian Smith, whose descent from a smiter of metal not covering 
human flesh is far too plain; and it is said that in the east of Eng- 
land there are people, otherwise rational, who actually spell their 
name Smijth, and disclaim any relationship to either of the others. 
So, also, we hear of Dixons who profess to be altogether separate 
from the common herd of Dicksons. They stoutly maintain that 
Dixon is a Hispanized form of Dijon; for, say they, z and 7 are the 
same in Spanish, and Burgundy is not very far from Spain. Whether 
or not the family was of old seized and possessed of the town, and 
allowed it, as a favor, to take their name, does not appear. 

Mr. Bowditch, in his valuable and attractive work on “Suffolk 
Surnames,” gives us much information respecting the names most 
common in Boston and its vicinity, touching also upon some cases 
belonging to other localities. Indeed, this work, while presenting its 
facts in the most amusing and entertaining manner, probably exhausts 
the particular branch of the subject of which it treats. And, as the 
surnames of the colonists on the Atlantic coast were, except in New 
York, almost entirely British, the work applies, in a great measure, to 
the names of the whole country. It is true that the Norman element 
seems to prevail in Virginia to a greater extent than in most other 
States; but this does not make a very material difference. 

The most striking features of our patronymic system, however, 
take their origin from another source. They are distinctively Ameri- 
can, and have been produced by the extraordinary mixture of diverse 
elements that has been and is still taking place on our soil. 

The sign-boards of foreign tradesmen in the streets of our cities 
make those thoroughfares look like portions of a great world’s fair. 
But, while they present a source of much interest to the philologer, 
the ordinary passer-by looks upon them as combinations of many con- 
sonants and few vowels (in most cases), for which he can see no kind 
of reason. The German names are, according to the popular view, 
bad enough, and seem, with their frequent use of schw, chst, pf, dt, 
ete., to be fearfully and wonderfully made. The length of their names, 
also, constitutes a pet grievance of the average American. Smith, 
Jones, Brown, and Cox, cannot see why any man should “ go to work 
and call himself” Priesterjahn (a name redolent of the middle ages, 
with their wondrous stories of the Abyssinian king), Schnaupften- 
schmachter, or Von der Loewenhofenstein. 

The German Jews, however, with their gorgeous appellations, de- 
scriptive of blooming mountains, valleys of roses or lilies, flowery 
fountains, and streams of love, have been able to present titles which, 
if not appropriate, are certainly not ineuphonious or hard to pro- 
nounce. 

But it is against our Slavonic and Hungarian fellow-citizens that 
the injured American has the strongest case to present. They are to 
him a sad stumbling-block, and he has been known to wax eloquent 
thereupon. If he knew that in the Magyar language sz is simply our 
# (that letter, with them, being equivalent to our sh), he would, per- 
haps, look upon Szemelenyi with less disfavor. So, also, if he knew 
that cz is the Polish and Bohemian way of conveying the sound of our 
ch, and that their w resembles the English v, it might mitigate his 
wrath at seeing the sign of Mr. Wladimir Czernikowski. 

As it is, after partially recovering from a strong sense of personal 
injury, he proceeds to do the best he can about pronouncing it. His 
laudable efforts in this direction remind us of the laborious attempt 
once made by the French Assembly and the Paris papers to compass 
the name of Schiller. M. Regnier, in his ‘‘(uvres de Schiller,” tells 
us that the Assembly of 1792, in conferring the title of French citizen 
on the German poet, converted his name into Giller. The Moniteur 
thought this too French to be correct, and so changed it to Gilleers. 
The Bulletin des Lois, utterly unable to comprehend this, fell back 
upon Monsieur Gille, With this indorsement on it, the letter went 
the round of the German post-offices, and reached the poet five years 
afterward, when his opinion of the French Revolution had entirely 
changed. 

Our supposititious American does not have much better success, 
He gets up some kind of substitute, however, and the foreigner is 
obliged to receive this in lieu of his proper name, and be known by 
it always afterward. This seems to have been the actual origin of 
many apparently anomalous names, now common in various parts of 
the United States, 

In some portions of the country, particularly in Pennsylvania, 








numbers of German names have become Americanized. Thus, 
Albrecht has become Albert or Allbright ; Riippert, or Ruprecht, Ru- 
pert ; Mueller, or Miiller, Miller; Hauck, Houck ; Hofmann, Hoffman ; 
Schneider, Snyder ; Kraemer, or Krimer, Creamer ; Griinebaum, Green- 
baum ; and Baumgdrtner, Bumgardner. 

In many cases of this kind the naturalized form is really a com- 
plete or partial translation of the original German name. But this 
generally occurs where there is a similarity of sound as well as of 
meaning, as in the names Miller and Griinebaum. Sometimes, too, 
these Teutonic patronymics bear some resemblance to English words 
of totally different signification; and the change, in such instances, 
produces a singular effect. For example, there are; in the Shenan.- 
doah Valley of Virginia, persons of German descent, named Neiswa- 
ner, who seem to be in considerable danger of acquiring and re- 
taining, instead thereof, the rather extraordinary designation “ Ice- 
water.” 

The Knickerbocker names form a singular exception to the rule. 
They have, with a few exceptions, retained, not only their proper 
spelling, but also the true Dutch pronunciation—-the peculiar sounds 
of oe, uy, sch, ete., so characteristic of the Dutch language, being 
notably preserved. Markoe is still Marcoo in sound, and Schuyler has 
never ceased to be Skyler ; while Ten Broek and Van Rensselaer are 
pronounced very nearly as of old. This is probably owing to the fact 
that these names were commonly known in Nieuw Nederlanden when 
the English first came there, and consequently the new-comers adopted 
and transmitted to posterity the pronunciations that had already be- 
come established. 

The American names of French extraction have also, in many 
cases, kept their proper spelling. Their sound, however, has almost 
invariably been altered, and some have been corrupted in both re- 
spects. The aristocratic De Rosset, though allowed to keep its form, 
is pronounced Derozét; Deveraux is called Debro; and the Gallic 
Jacques must submit to being addressed as Jakes, 

The modus operandi employed in the construction of these popular- 
ized French names may be illustrated by an incident that occurred 
during our late war. When Colonel D’Epineuil’s zouave-corps of 
French residents went to join the Army of the Potomac, the people 
in the districts through which it passed inquired of the men, as usual, 
what regiment it was. One individual, in particular, was assiduous in 
gaining the desired information. Having obtained it, he came back, 
with the look of one conscious but not proud of his superior knowl- 
edge, and finally, in answer to numerous inquiries, condescended to 
explain that they were the “ Death-knell Zouaves.” 

The freedmen of the South, particularly those of the cotton-grow- 
ing States, many of whom possessed but one name before the war, 
have since had an opportunity to indulge their tastes in the selection 
of such as suited them. Many have taken the titles of their former 
owners; and quite a large number, also, have appropriated that of 
Mr. Lincoln, of General Grant, or of some other prominent man on 
the Federal side. Some, however, have given full sway to their fan- 
cies, and have selected titles that are, to say the least, thoroughly 
original. It is probable, therefore, that we shall hereafter meet with 
whole families belonging to this race who rejoice in the somewhat am- 
biguous appellations of Coonskin, Possumcatcher, Turkeyfoot, or 
Christmasday. 

But to what a condition will American surnames be brought when 
the “ coming man,” the veritable “ Shon” himself, shall consummate 
his much-talked-of advent! Verily, OQ Koopmanshaap, you will have 
much to answer for! 

Your true Mongolian, of course, considers his pig-tail and wooden 
shoes a spectacle at which the ignorant and degraded inhabitants of this 
uncivilized country ought to be duly edified. With the dulcet sounds 
of his musical language, also, he expects us to be much impressed; 
and the idea of his actually exchanging his own melodious name for 
one common among the outside barbarians would strike him with hor- 
ror. In California and Nevada the signs of Hop Long and Ah Chung 
are quite familiar, while the celestial clothes-dealer displays over his 
door the appropriate title Try On. A Californian tradition tells of a 
travelling painter who was engaged by a prominent Asiatic washer 
and ironer to paint him a sign whereby men should know that Kt-tz- 
ktcheu-whang (being a little rusty in my Chinese, perhaps I am not 
exactly right about the name; but it was something of that pleasing 
nature) there conducted the laundry-business in the most supreme, in- 








effable, and celestial manner. The result was, that a sign was painted, 
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and the Missouri artist, pocketing his fee, left his patron contemplat- 
ing, with pride and satisfaction, the legend: “You bet! Onit! All 
right! Hunky dori!” The sign attracted swarms of people, who 
seemed to Kt-, etc., of a singularly hilarious nature; but, as his be- 
came the most popular laundry in the neighborhood, he felt disposed 
to cheerfulness himself. 

The Irish names we meet do not generally present much difficulty 
in their pronunciation, because, it would seem, many of them had be- 
come Anglicized in Ireland—as, Dermot for Diarmuid, etc. Some, 
however, have been changed here. McGeoch is called McGew, which 
is evidently the result of an attempt to master the proper sound of 
the Erse och ; and Gallagher has become variously Gallager, Gallaher, 
and Galliar. 

The Welsh immigrants have principally settled together in some 
particular locality, and consequently their names are not very widely 
met with, except in one or two instances. Still, we sometimes encoun- 
ter, besides the well-known Owenses, Jenkinses, and Griffiths, such ap- 
parent phenomena as Merlynwyllynwodd, Ap Hwg, and Ap Trepoldwdl. 
The knowledge that the Welsh w is a vowel, and that the syllable 
dwdl is pronounced doodle, makes these names rather more intelligible, 
but hardly more euphonious. 

Occasionally we meet a name that seems to have been considered 
rather too hard a specimen to be allowed, and so, by general consent, 
its pronunciation is more or less, sometimes even entirely, changed. 
A singular instance of this exists in the vicinity of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. A man, possessing the name of Enroughty, has it so displayed 
on his sign, and always writes it in that manner; but, when he is 
asked how it is pronounced, he answers, “Darby.” Everybody in 
the neighborhood calls him Darby, and, if called on to write or spell 
it, follows the orthography on his sign. They seem, too, to be quite 
surprised at the idea of a stranger seeing any thing peculiar in this 
arrangement. 

This brief notice of some of the elements that take part in the 
formation of our names may serve to attract attention to the sub- 
ject of American patronymics. It is, without doubt, one fraught 
with much interest even to the general reader; while to the philo- 
logical, ethnological, or historical student its importance is consider- 
able. This is certainly the time, too, for the collection of reliable 
information with regard to the surnames of our country. At present 
it is quite easy to trace out the sources of the various titles, and to 
account for most of the changes in form or sound that have taken 
place. But, after a comparatively short period shall have elapsed, so 
many corruptions and interminglings will have occurred that, without 
some data of the kind now easily obtainable, the topic will be full 
of difficulties and uncertainties. It is greatly to be desired, then, that 
this opportunity be taken to collect and preserve materials for infor- 
mation of this nature, which, in the future, will certainly possess a 


high degree of interest and value. 
W. W. Crane. 
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LTHOUGE the existence of the great American sea-serpent may 

be reasonably doubted, it is a fact, well known to all seamen, 

that water-snakes are found in many parts of the world, though 
principally in the tropics. 

Along the southern coast of Asia, in the waters that wash the 
shores of Hindostan, Siam, and the Malaccan Peninsula, they are in 
great abundance, averaging from three to six feet in length, and some 
of them present the same variegated hues that adorn so many tropical 
fish with all the colors of the rainbow. I classify these snakes with 
fish because there are many peculiarities common to both. Like the 
fish, these snakes are furnished with gills, seek in the water for their 
food, will bite freely at a baited hook, and are capable of living for a 
long time, if not wholly, in the water. I have frequently met with them 
out of sight of land, and that this was no casual circumstance, is proved 
by the fact that they were swimming about in large numbers, hundreds 
of them being in sight at the same time. When not darting about 
after their prey, they generally swam along with their head and neck 
erected nearly perpendicular, at an elevation of from six to twelve 
inches above the water. In order that the reader may obtain a better 
idea of them and their habits, I will describe a scene as it actually 
occurred. 








At the time, I was attached to one of our government vessels, 
bound on a mission with a special minister to perfect old treaties, or 
make new ones, with the semi-barbarous powers of Southern Asia and 
the East-Indian Archipelago. During the passage up the Gulf of Siam, 
our ship was becalmed near the island of Pulo Oby, about three hun- 
dred miles from our destined port. The morning was fine and clear, 
not a breath of wind stirring, and the water so still that there was no 
perceptible motion to the ship—in fact, a perfect tropical calm. 

The water around us was literally alive with snakes of every im- 
aginable hue. Some were darting along with the sinuous motion 
peculiar to their species, flat upon the water; but the greater number 
were nearly motionless, with head erect, as before described. Look- 
ing at those some distance off, it gave one the idea of an innumerable 
quantity of sticks, from two to four inches in diameter, floating per- 
pendicularly, with their upper ends a few inches above the surface of 
the water. 

Our scientific corps, consisting of three surgeons, the hospital 
steward, aud two loblolly boys, immediately abandoned the interesting 
work they had been engaged in that morning, and hurried on deck, 
where nearly all hands were already gathered viewing the wonderful 
and unusual scene. I may add, that they had been trying to poison 
an old monkey of a peculiar species, whose skin they wished to pre- 
serve in good order. As often as the vessel, containing arsenic, was 
handed to the old brute, she would drink the contents down and hand 
it back for more. Finally, after swallowing enough to have killed 
fifty men, without being affected by it, she was drowned in a tub of 
water. 

But let us return to the snakes, Every possible means was de- 
vised to capture some of them, scoop-nets, harpoons, buckets towing 
astern, slip-nooses trailing from yard-arms and jib-boom, but all in 
vain—they were too active and agile. If caught in a bucket or net, 
they sprang out before reaching the deck; some were cut in two by 
the harpoons, and they all seemed to have as much horror of the noose 
as would a condemned murderer. At last somebody suggested trying 
a hook and line, and soon a dozen or more were towing overboard from 
every available part of the ship. 

These efforts were not immediately crowned with success, and the 
surgeon applied for a boat, in order that he might try his scoop-nets 
at close quarters, but this the old commodore peremptorily refused, 
for the snakes were supposed to be poisonous, and two or three of 
them jumping about in a boat full of men, might produce fatal con- 
sequences. The men were ready for the fun, but, as subsequent 
events proved, it was well that the commodore remained firm. 

Finding that salt meat, for bait, was useless, for the snakes fre- 
quently came up and smelled of it without biting, a chicken was killed 
and one hook supplied with a morsel. Scarcely had it touched the 
water when there was a rush, a splash of many-gleamed light, and in 
a few seconds the first victim was landed on deck. Here he jumped 
around furiously, but did not seem to possess the power of locomotion 
that his land-brethren have. The first proceeding was to test the 
question of poison. The armorer, furnished with a large pair of 
blacksmith’s tongs, caught the snake firmly just back of his head, and 
with a pair of pincers pulled out the hook. A chicken was then 
brought and held so that the snake could close his jaws upon him 
just under the wing. A quick bite was given, though the snake’s 
neck was still firmly held in the tongs. 

The surgeon had more success with this unfortunate fowl than 
he had been favored with in the case of the monkey, for in less than 
four minutes it was lying dead on deck. More hooks were now baited, 
and soon a dozen snakes were secured, the largest one being five feet 
nine inches long, and fourteen inches in girth around the body. The 
others were of different lengths, but the average was about four feet. 

When brought aboard, the armorer’s tongs and a sharp knife be- 
ing brought into requisition, they were soon rendered harmless, and 
their bodies placed in spirits for future scientific observation. These 
snakes all bore a general resemblance to the common fresh-water eel 
in every thing excepting color, which was as variable as that of the 
dying dolphin. 

Old sailors sometimes spin yarns about these snakes getting aboard 
of ships at anchor, by worming their way up along the cables and 
entering the hawse-holes, but such yarns may be classed with those 
concerning “the great American sea-serpent,” and the manufactured 
monster of Silver Lake. 

H. W. Dover. 
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T is amusing, sometimes, to look back and 

see the sort of stuff that was palmed upon 
our fathers as literary criticism. About half 
a century ago, for instance, there was pub- 
lished at Philadelphia a Monthly Review, whose 
editor seems to have aimed at making a sen- 
sation by “sloshing round” generally. He 
attacked and ridiculed nearly all the promi- 
nent authors of the day, beginning with By- 
ron, who was then at the height of his popu- 
larity. He described the noble poet as a man 
whose “ heavy volumes of stanzas have pest- 
ered the world—a mere titled rhymester ;” 
the “author of a mass of hobbling, teeth- 
grinding poetry;” the “major portions of 
whose writings possess not the smallest 
particle of the soul of poetry ;” and closes 
his “criticism” by 4emping the merits of 
Byron in this summary passage: “That in 
the multiplicity of his lordship’s writings we 
should, by dint of industrious research, dis- 
cover some easy-flowing passages and brill- 
iant ideas, is not much to his credit ; for we 
can find the same things in the dull heroics 
of Sir Richard Blackmore.” Finally, Byron 
is advised, in 1824, just before his death, to 
quit poetry, wherein he is so deficient, and 
turn his attention to prose, in which he might 
hope for decent success. The death of Byron 
evidently gave the reviewer great delight; it 
“ left the world for Aim to bustle in.” “Woe 
now,” he wrote exultantly, “to those wit- 
lings, his admirers and imitators, who mistake 
rhymes for wit, the great Dagon of their idol- 
atry is no more. Well may they raise the 
ul-al-loo ; he who bullied the crowd into the 
reading of bad English; who inflicted upon 
men of good taste the penance of perusing 
hobbling numbers and false rhymes, has with- 
drawn from his exploits. Bellow forth, ye 
rugged verse-lovers, till you split your lungs 
with lamentations! Stiff, unwieldy couplets, 
or barbarous Spenserians, made the vehicles 
of unnatural quaintness or affected originality 
of ideas, have no longer a sprig of nobility to 
dignify them, or give them attraction to the 
unreflecting multitude.” Kindred opinions 
with these were entertained by the same 
critic of Sir Walter Scott. He spoke of him 
as an “unknown Scotchman,” and of the 
Waverley novels as “slovenly and stupid 
productions, abounding with affected senti- 
mentality, blackguards and scoundrels, com- 
mon as thistles in a Scotch glen; with sheep- 
ish heroes, footballs to every one that might 
choose to kick them. The sooner the ‘Great 
Unknown’ ceases to write his blundering 
works, the better will it be for himself and 
the public.” Washington Irving was de- 
scribed, very much to the annoyance of the 
gentle Geoffrey, who had not been used to such 
rough handling, as a “ scribbler of skim-along, 
trim-the-hop, popinjay prose, whose writings 
abound with heavy, disagreeable matter, be- 
traying throughout little merit but imitation.” 
Many of Irving’s sketches he pronounced “ ab- 
solutely silly, fit only for the pages of two- 
penny primers, to amuse children. What 
lesson do they teach? What information do 
they convey? What impression do they 
Mr. 


make? We cannot see their value. .. . 








Crayon’s style reminds us of a boy moving 
awkwardly on stilts, who is straining every 
nerve to preventa downfall.” Next to Wash- 


_ington Irving, Fenimore Cooper was ‘peculiarly 


obnoxious to this Philadelphia censor, who 
had novels of his own in preparation, and was 
doubtless jealous of all competitors. Cooper’s 
“ Pioneers ” was pronounced “ unwieldy, slov- 
enly, ungrammatical,” and, “as a story, en- 
tirely destitute of interest.” “The Pilot” 
suffered the same fate. The popular Amer- 
ican poets of the day did not escape the visi- 
tations of the profound reviewer. Halleck 
was pronounced “an inveterate doggerellist ;” 
a “ man capable of throwing the most common 
and contemptible ideas into metre.” Sprague, 
Percival, and even Bryant, were treated with 
equal contempt. Nobody appears to have 
been praised. As the editor, however, had a 
novel, called “ The Wilderness,” in press, and 
ready for publication, he sought to conciliate 
the most formidable of our then existing crit- 
ical journals by vigorously puffing the North- 
Americin Review, which was pronounced an 
admirable journal. He said of it: “We 
have found a spirit of candor, and a vein of 
good sense to pervade the work, which in- 
duces us to esteem it one of the most useful 
publications of the day.” But just as the 
number of his Review containing this puff 
was about to appear, the North American 
came out with a notice of “ The Wilderness,” 
which was condemned as trash, and the exas- 
perated novelist immediately inserted in his 
magazine a furious article on “The Degene- 
racy of the North American Review,” which 
began thus: “In the leading article of our 
present number, we complimented this Re- 
view for the honesty which it had hitherto 
displayed in its animadversions on authors. 
When we committed that compliment to pa- 
per, we were far from expecting that we 
should so soon have to change our opinion. 
The sheet containing it, however, was hardly 
printed off, when the Review for the present 
quarter fell into our hands, and afforded de- 
cisive and melancholy proof that it no longer 
continued the honestand able journal of criti- 
cism we have so long esteemed it.” 


—— William Henry Burleigh, who died 
in Brooklyn, New York, on March 18th, had 
attained distinction, not only as a journalist, 
a politician, and a graceful and effective pub- 
lic speaker, but as a poet of decided ability. 
He was a lineal descendant of Governor Brad- 
ford, of the Plymouth Colony, and on both 
sides of a cultured and intellectual ancestry. 
His father was an eminent teacher, and nearly 
all his brothers have attained distinction as 
orators, poets, or preachers. Te was born in 
Woodstock, Connecticut, in February, 1812, 
wad educated in the Plainfield Academy, of 
which his father was for many years princi- 
pal ; at the age of seventeen, was apprenticed 
to the printer’s profession, and a year later 
commenced contributing to a newspaper, on 
which he was employed. After a year or two 
more of schooling, devoted mainly to the 
study of the best English literature, he again 
turned his attention to printing, and soon oc- 
cupied the editorial chair. From 1833 to 
1855, he was actively engaged as a journalist, 
usually being both editor and proprietor of 
his periodical, and sometimes conducting two 








simultaneously. At the very outset of his 
career, he became active in the antislavery, 
temperance, and peace movements, and advo- 
eated their principles with great boldness and 
eloquence. The causes he advocated were at 
first intensely unpopular, even in New Eng- 
land, and he suffered more than once, in per- 
son and property, from mob violence. But, 
while he was bold and unflinching in his ad- 
vocacy of what he regarded as the right, he 
had no love of controversy for its own sake. 
A man of a genial, loving, sensitive, and in- 
tensely poetic nature, well versed in English 
literature and fond of literary pursuits, he 
would have greatly preferred never to taste 
the bitter waters of strife, but to be left to 
his favorite studies in peace. Even during the 
fiercest years of the antislavery struggle, he 
turned aside more than once to start and put 
in circulation purely literary periodicals, to 
which his contributions, both in prose and 
poetry, were singularly sweet and gentle, and 
entirely free from the smoke and stain of the 
bitter contest he was waging. When the prin- 
ciples for which he had been so long contend- 
ing had triumphed, he gladly withdrew from 
political journalism, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits and the duties of an office to 
which he was appointed by the Governor of 
the State. He had attained a considerable 
reputation as a lecturer during his political 
career; and, when he felt at Yiberty to turn 
his attention to general themes, he was very 
soon greatly in demand as a public speaker 
before lyceums, institutes, and college socie- 
ties. He possessed rare qualifications for this 
work—a melodious and well-modulated voice ; 
a graceful elocution; a style not too ornate, 
but certainly never heavy; a large fund of 
appropriate illustrations ; and a fixed purpose 
to convey instruction as well as amusement. 
Whether his reputation as an orator, a poet, 
or a man of letters, shall live after him, is of 
little consequence ; but he will assuredly be 
long remembered as an honest, earnest, and 
able man. His surviving children inherit their 
father’s abilities, and two of them have al- 
ready made themselves a name in art and lit- 
erature. 


The portrait, on our first page, of 
William, the German Emperor, is from the 
latest photograph published in Berlin, and 
represents him in the official costume of his 
new rank, concerning whose proper insignia 
there has been so much discussion in Ger- 
many of late that the imperial private secre- 
tary has been compelled to publish a notice 
that his majesty declines to receive any more 
communications on the subject. At this dis- 
tance, however, we can hardly comprehend 
why there should be any discussion at all, or 
any question about the matter. We presume 
the emperor considers himself as simply the 
successor of the old German emperors whose 
costume and insignia are well knosvn, the in- 
signia having been preserved at Vienna since 
the fall of the old empire in 1806, when Fran- 
cis IL, the last emperor, resigned the German 
crown and took the title of Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The imperial crown of Germany is of 
gold, about a foot high, and heavily set with 
pearls. The sceptre is of silver, gilt, and two 
feet long. The globe carried in the hand is 








of the finest gold, three and seven-eighths 
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inches in diameter, and encircled by two rings, 
one perpendicular and half-covered with jewels, 
and the other horizontal and entirely crusted 
with gems. On the topisacross which blazes 
with precious stones, These insignia, we pre- 
sume, will be used at the coronation of the 
emperor, as they were at those of his illus- 
trious predecessors. In No. 81 of the Jour- 
NAL we published a sketch of William and 
his career, from which we recapitulate the 
following outline: He was born at Berlin, 
March 22, 1797. His mother, Queen Louisa, 
died, sixty years ago, broken-hearted, it is 
said, at the humiliations which Prussia had 
undergone at the hands of the first Napoleon. 
If this be so, her son has mightily revenged 
his mother’s grief and his father’s abasement 
on the house of Bonaparte; for he has led 
captive the heir of their enemy, and has swept 
the race of the Napoleons from France. He 
was educated in the military school, and has 
been a soldier from childhood, his first ex- 
perience in war having been gained under 
Blucher in the campaigns which terminated 
at Waterloo. He became king in 1861 by 
the death of his brother, Frederick William 
IV., and in the following year had the 
good sense and the good fortune to make 
Otto von Bismarck his prime - minister. 
The statesmanship of Bismarck and the mili- 
tary genius of Moltke have made his reign 
illustrious, and elevated him to the first rank 
among the princes of the Old World. He re- 
vives the German empire in a blaze of glory, 
and in person and character is himself no un- 
worthy representative of the stern and stal- 
wart kaisers of the middle ages, who in 
their day were the acknowledged chiefs of 
Christendom. 


——A few years ago the monotonous 
style of roof used in our architecture was 
agreeably varied by the introduction of what 
is known as the Mansard roof, sometimes 
called the French attic. The splendid archi- 
tectural piles in Paris received some of their 
best graces of expression from the handsome 
sky-lines the Mansard roof gave them, and 
almost every American travelling abroad won- 
dered why so graceful a roof could not be 
adopted in our American cities, where the 
large buildings usually terminated with an ab- 
rupt, sharp, and unpicturesque sky-line. The 
Mansard roof after a time was introduced, 
and its peculiar beauty soon made it very pop- 
ular. But, like all fashions which become 
the rage, and which are adopted by people 
imitatively, without perception of the princi- 
ple that governs them, the French attic has 
become with us an architectural infliction. 
The Mansard roof was designed for tall build- 
ings. Its special purpose is to break the 
monotony of a massive pile, and to reduce in 
appearance its real height. A structure that 
would seem awkwardly tall, with an unvaried 
suecession of stories, has not only, by means 
of the Mansard roof, a more graceful caption, 
but attains more agreeable proportions. The 
specific purpose of this roof being recog- 
nized, the absurdity of its use in small build- 
ings becomes at once apparent. Our builders, 
however, seem to lack all power of percep- 
tion, and to have reduced the art of archi- 
tecture to indiscriminate imitations. Every- 
where now the Mansard roof confronts us. 








Every new cottage on the road-side, new cheap 
villas in those extemporized villages that line 
our metropolitan railways, new public build- 
ings of every sort and degree, railroad sta- 
tion-houses all over the country—every thing 
of the kind now, no matter if only a story 
high, must have its Mansard roof, with entire 
disregard of fitness or propriety. It is ex- 
asperating to see a good idea thus dragged 
into absurd and ignoble uses. As we at first 
hailed with pleasure the appearance of the 
Mansard roof, we shall now look with hope 
for the signs that will indicate the termination 
of its career. And yet, whatever may follow 
it will have to undergo the same experience. 
It is our natural way to try and appropriate 
every big thing for every little purpose. 


—— The best route to the beautiful 
mountain-region of North Carolina is by way 
of the East-Tennessee and Virginia Railroad 
to Morristown, Tennessee. Colonel C. E. 
Evans, 303 Broadway, can give those desirous 
of going to the mountains all necessary infor- 
mation about them, and the mode of getting 
there. 





Literary Hotes. 


hee sale of books in Spain during the reign 

of Queen Isabella II. was exceedingly 
small, Thus, more copies of Fernan Caballero’s 
novels, which were more popular in the Penin- 
sula than those of any other contemporary Span- 
ish romancists, have been disposed of since 
the downfall of the daughter of Maria Chris- 
tina than previous to that event. 


Messrs. Longmans have in press a work by 
Mr. J. Murray-Graham, which, from its title, 
promises to be one of some interest, viz., an 
“Historical View of Literature and Art in 
Great Britain, from the Accession of the 
House of Hanover to the Reign of Queen Vic- 
toria.”’ 


Rudolph Gottschall, the most eminent of 
the literary critics of Germany, says that Paul 
Heyse, of Munich, is the most versatile of 
German authors. He has written dramas, 
epics, romances, and novelettes, and all of 
them are equally good. 


Seventy-eight thousand copies of Auer- 
bach’s “ Village Stories ” have been sold by 
his German publishers. Besides, several Ger- 
man reprints have been issued in Belgium and 
Switzerland, and also had a large sale. 


The late Queen of Sweden wrote half a 
dozen volumes of novels and travelling sketch- 
es, besides a number of poems, which were 
published in the collection of the poetical 
works of her husband. 


Over four hundred manuscripts of books on 
the war were offered for publication to a lead- 
ing book-firm in Leipsic during the last eight 
months. Of these four hundred manuscripts 
six were accepted. 


After many fruitless efforts to find a pub- 
lisher, Louis Kossuth has abandoned his 
project to issue his autobiography. It is a 
work in five volumes. 


The Viceroy of Egypt, to whom Louisa 
Muhlbach sent a copy of her ‘‘ Travels in the 
Orient,” was so well pleased with it that he 





sent her a costly set of diamond jewelry. 


Professor Carl Bartsch, of Heidelberg, one | 








of the most learned linguists of Germany, has 
translated Homer’s “ Iliad’ into the language 
of the Nibelungen Lied. 


A decree of the Russian Minister of the In- 
terior prohibits the publication of Ivan Tur- 
gueneff’s novels in the columns of the daily 
papers. 


Mr. Morris is publishing a translation of the 
“*Frithiof Saga” in one of the magazines. Be- 
sides this Saga, Mr. Morris has translated three 
other Sagas from the Icelandic. 


The “ Chemical Cyclopedia,”’ on which Jus- 
tus von Liehg 1s now at work, will form 
twelve large volumes. 


Alfred Tennyson will travel this summer in 
Denmark and Sweden. So says the Copenha- 
gen Dagbladet. 


There are five German translations of 
Longtellow’s poems, and eight of Tennyson’s 
works, 





Scientific Hotes. 


Professor Agassiz and his Museum, 


N his address before the joint committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, asking for 
further endowment for the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology at Cambridge, Professor 
Agassiz said: “‘ The museum has done some- 
thing toward improving science in America. 
Twenty-four years ago 1 was present at a meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held in Cincinnati, 
where specimens from all parts of the West 
were brought together to be seen by the scien- 
tific men of the East, to be appreciated as evi- 
dence of the progress made in science in Amer- 
ica. When one of the members of the Asso- 
ciation moved that to make the best use of 
these collections they should be sent to Europe 
to be indentified by paleontologists and zool. 
ogists of the Old World, to be returned to us 
as standard specimens for future advancement, 
I opposed that motion as earnestly as I could, 
stating that it would be an acknowledgment 
of inferiority on the part of America, from 
which we could never rise again; that there 
was already a beginning in scientific matters 
in the East which would make it possible to 
have those things worked out as well in Amer- 
ica as they could be abroad. My motion was 
carried, and yet I remained under the imputa- 
tion, which was loudly expressed by some, 
that I had carried a big job; that my motion 
had been made in order that I might have the 
benefit of describing those specimens, and thus 
raise my reputation. I resolved then, to my- 
self, but never spoke of it before, that I would 
never describe an American fossil, and I have 
kept my resolve. The progress since then has 
been such that now an American student scouts 
the idea of sending a piece of work to a Euro- 
pean ordeal. That is what the museum has 
done for America. . . . I am old enough to be 
beyond all false modesty. I feel that I can do 
some service, and I have the most intense de- 
sire to do it. My whole thought is wrapped 
up in that museum, and I will tell you why. 
When I saw the importance of such an insti- 
tution, I considered very carefully what was 
the wiser thing for me to do—to go on writing 
or to devote my energies to building up a mu- 
seum. I had then published two volumes of 
my contributions to the natural history of the 
United States. They met with much favor, 
such as no work of a similar kind has ever re- 
ceived in this country. To continue the work 
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would have been the source of great income to 
me, but I thought I could do more good build- 
ing up a museum. It is eight years since I 
have left off writing. It was not a want of de- 
sire to make contributions as to science, or to 
rival the scientific men of Europe, who look 
upon me as though I had gone to sleep in the 
United States, and as though my usefulness 
had been wasted in popular efforts. I thought 
I knew what I was aiming at when I was try- 
ing to secure the lead in the progress of science 
to my adopted country, and I am just in a po- 
sition which is the most critical of my life. A 
liberal help will place me in a position to com 
plete that work within the time I may hope to 
live. : Smali help would bind me to do what 
cannot be done under those circumstances, and 
it would also prevent me from doing that kind 
of literary work for which I have some ability. 
So now, gentlemen, I appeal to you to be gen- 
erous to your own public institutions.” 


The Astronomische Nachrichten says Pro- 
fessor Struve, of Pultowa, has been for years 
watching the rings of Saturn; and the inner 
one of the three rings, an obscure, partly- 
transparent mass of what appeared to be va- 
por, has been seen to approach the body of the 
planet, and to widen its distance from the 
other rings, which seemed to be fluid in char- 
acter, or perhaps made up of myriads of small 
bodies, moving together like the streams of 
meteors which supply the periodic showers. 
But, during several months past, this inner 
ring has fallen more rapidly, and finally the 
attraction of Saturn entirely overcome the cen- 
trifugal force, and it closed upon the body of 
the planet, forming a belt, which was gradually 
diffused over its surface, so that there is now 
no trace whatever of the ring left. Is this to 
be the fate also of the other rings, or will they 
ultimately gather into satellites, as has more 
commonly been supposed ? 


The observations taken on Mount Washing- 
ton during the past winter have established one 
important fact, that the periods of intense cold 
are felt at the high altitude from twelve to 
twenty-four hours sooner than they are in the 
country below. Careful observations are made 
at Hanover, New Hampshire, to be compared 
with those on the mountain, and others are 
made at points nearer Mount Washington, at 
Gorham, Whitefield, Lunenberg, Vermont, 
ete., either in connection with the expedition 
or for the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton. A comparison of all the observations will 
probably disclose other meteorological facts 
than the one referred to above. 


Can a turkey-buzzard be deceived by his 
sense of smell? This question having been 
somewhat discussed, a correspondent writes to 
the American Naturalist, citing Audubon as 
one of his authorities, that both the turkey- 
buzzard and the black vulture are practically 
incapable of distinguishing odors, and select 
their food by the sense of sight alone. He 
adds that they feed upon fresh meat as readily 
as upon putrid flesh. 





Foreign Items. 


X-MINISTER ROUHER was in a pitiful 
condition when he arrived at the jail in 
Arras, after the rough treatment he had un- 
dergone at the hands of the mob in Boulogne. 
His coat was torn, and his head was covered 
with a fatiguo-cap, which a private soldier had 
given him after he had lost his hat. It was 
only by dint of hard begging that the once all- 
powerful minister of Napoleon III. prevailed 











upon his guard, during the journey from Bou- 
logne to Arras, not to handcuff him. At all 
railway stations where the train stopped, crowds 
of excited men and women were assembled, and 
fierce imprecations were uttered against Rou- 
her. 


The Swedish Minister of Justice has ma- 
tured a scheme for the punishment and refor- 
mation of criminals, by which the penitentiaries 
in that kingdom will become entirely superfiu- 
ous. Convicts, according to this scheme, will 
be bound for service to manufacturers, farmers, 
etc., who will pay two-thirds of their wages 
to the government, and one-third to the con- 
victs at the expiration of their term. Only 
murderers and incendiaries will be impris- 
oned in the casemates of the royal fortresses 
—the former for life, and the latter for a term 
of from two to fifteen years. 


Tt has now been ascertained that the Grand- 
duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who com- 
manded an army-corps during the war in 
France, committed so many inexcusable blun- 
ders in that capacity that General Moltke had 
finally to insist peremptorily on his removal. 
The grand-duke was so mortified at it that he 
was taken sick, and is said to be in danger 
of becoming a confirmed hypochondriac. 


They say at Stuttgart that the Queen of 
Wirtemberg, Czar Nicholas’s favorite daugh- 
ter Olga, intends to separate from her husband 
on account of serious disagreements about po- 
litical affairs. The queen is violently opposed 
to Prussia, and her royal husband, since the 
breaking out of the war, has become an ar- 
dent admirer of Bismarck and King William. 


The erection of magnificent new university 
buildings is in contemplation at Berlin. They 
will be the largest of any designed for that 
purpose in the world. It is believed that ten 
years from now from eight to ten thousand stu- 
dents will attend the lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 


The private secretary of the Emperor Wil- 
liam I. has published a notice that his majesty 
has been overwhelmed with suggestions in 
regard to the imperial insignia by artists, anti- 
quarians, and others, and that he will not re- 
ceive any further communications on the sub- 
ject. 


The Paris Figaro is offered for sale at one- 
fifth of the price which was asked for it in 
June, 1770; it then had a circulation of be- 
tween sixty and seventy thousand copies, 
which has now dwindled down to less than 
twenty thousand. 


The Pereire brothers, the well-known 
bankers of the second empire, live in great 
style at Geneva. Their real estate in France 
has been seized by the creditors of the Credit 
Mobilier. 


The watering-places in Southern France 
were nearly deserted during the winter. At 
Cannes, which formerly always was crowded, 
only seven of the villas were occupied by stran- 
gers. 


Gounod, the composer of “ Faust,” is bitter- 
ly denounced in the French papers for having 
written a letter of thanks to the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, who had saved Gounod’s country- 
seat from destruction by the Bavariar .roops. 


The Turkish Sultan is 30 exaspezated at the 
course recently pursued by Great Britian in re- 
gard to the Oriental question, that he has de- 
termined to remove all Englishmen holding 
prominent positions in the Turkish service. 








The Czar of Russia has pardoned all the 
Polish ladies who were sent to Siberia on ac- 
count of their participation in the insurrection 
of 1863. ‘ 

Two grand-nieces of Maximilian Robes- 
pierre still live at Arras. Their name is Le- 


franc. Robespierre’s relatives assumed that 
name after the restoration of the Bourbons. 


It is said that Offenbach has received more 


+ money for his operettas than Meyerbeer and 


Roesini obtained together for their grand op- 
eras. 


The scientific societies in Germany are col- 
lecting funds for a valuable testimonial to be 
offered to Professors Bunsen and Kirchhoff, the 
inventors of spectral analysis. 


It is a curious fact that the essay which Pré 
vost-Puradol, the late minister of France to the 
United States, recited, when graduating at col- 
lege, was “ On Suicide.” 


Charles Victor Hugo left a fortune of 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs, which 
he accumulated by speculations in railroad 
bonds. 


Anton Rubenstein and Joachim, the two 
greatest European virtwosi on the piano and 
violin, will visit the United States next fall. 


The widows of Prussian officers, killed in 
the service, receive a pension of two hundred 
thalers a year. 


The three Empresses of Russia, Germany, 
and Austria, and the Queen of Denmark, are 
suffering from consumption. 


The ex-Empress Carlotta has recovered 
her physical health, and there are said to be 
some hopes that she will recover her reason. 


Marshal Lebceuf is going to Italy, where he 
will be appointed by King Victor Emmanuel 
chief of the royal artillery. 


It will cost, over two million francs to repair 
the damages caused during the war in the 
crypt of the Kings of France at Saint-Denis. 


The last direct descendant of Field-Marshal 
Blacher bas recently died of wounds received 
at the battle of Gravelotte. 


There are three vacancies in the French 
Academy, and it is understood that Emile Ol- 
livier will resign his seat. 


Ernest Rénan is in Brussels, the guest of 
the Princess Mathilde Demidoff. 





Wiscellann. 





Ancient Expresses. 


HE best means of sending news rapidly, 

in a country with such bad roads as 
Greece, was by trained runners. Thus we are 
told that Phidippides, a professional courier, 
ran from Athens to Sparta to beg for aid, just 
before Marathon, arriving at the latter city at 
the end of the second day ; and this was a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles. The 
constant gymnastic training in which Greek, 
and especially Spartan, soldiers kept them- 
selves, enabled whole armies to make very rapid 
forced marches. In the present instance, the 
Spartan army, though slow to start, yet, when 
it did march, performed the distance in three 
days. So, the old Chasseurs de Vincennes, 
the picked light troops of the French army, 
were trained to make swift marches by running 
one on either side of a cavalry soldier, whose 
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stirrup-leathers they caught hold of. This, 
we believe, or something like it, is still kept 
up among the zouaves. The episode of the 
Fiery Cross, in the “* Lady of the Lake,”’ shows 
how quickly a district may be aroused by a 
well-organized system of running messengers. 
Indeed, the swiftness of rumor is as proverbial 
as its exaggeration. Lady Duff Gordon, in her 
voyage up the Nile, found that the news of 
her approach invariably outstripped her move- 
ments, rapid as they were. The curious story, 
given by Herodotus, of a herald’s staff found 
floating on the sea at Mycale, and of the rumor 
that straightway ran through the Greek host 
of a battle won by their countrymen in Greece 
Proper, that very day (at Platea), is also a case 
in point. In countries more favorable for 
speedy travelling, much use was made of 
horses and other animals... The admirable 
system of roads and posts instituted by the 
kings of Persia throughout their vast domin- 
ions—“ the posts that rode upon mules and 
camels,’’ as we have it in the Book of Esther, 
excited the wonder of Herodotus, who says 
emphatically that “there is nothing in the 
world swifter than these messengers!” At 
the present time, an Arab will not unfrequently 
travel a hundred miles in a day on one of their 
untiring horses. 

The Romans with their straight roads, the 
primary object of which (as of Russiantrail- 
ways) was speed for military purposes, pro- 
vided, we may be sure, the means for making 
the utmost of them. In the times of the em- 
pire, post-houses were set up along the great 
highways every five or six miles, with about 
forty horses at each; so that a Roman ambas- 
sador, for instance, using these relays, might 
easily journey in his chariot a hundred miles a 
day. 

Occasionally, ships were sent as express 
messengers ; the Salaminian and the Puralus 
were used for this service at Athens. We do 
not know what rate of speed was reckoned 
upon. Herodotus calculates that a vessel 
would accomplish from six to seven miles an 
hour by daylight; but as he also assumes a 
certain amount of progress by night, he is 
probably speaking of a merchantman ; for the 
crews of triremes often stopped at night and 
went ashore. The famous chase, mentioned 
by Thucydides, after the trireme conveying 
orders for the destruction of the Mytileneans, 
was noticed as an exception, the crew of the 
pursuing vessel sleeping by turns. As the 
first trireme had twenty-four hours’ start for 
the distance between Athens and Lesbos, we 
can hardly put the pace of the other as less 
than ten miles an hour; so that the speed of a 
well-equipped Athenian trireme may have ap- 
proached that of a modern steamship. 


Love and War. 


He crossed the mountain-paths alone, 
Quick-radiant as the tender morn ; 
He wooed me by the altar-stone, 
Where all our vows were sworn. 
I heard the lark sing round his nest; 
I heard, from love’s divine eclipse— 
His breast was burning on my breast, 
His lips upon my lips. 
Full sweet and glorious were his words, 
Like bells that ring with marriage glee: 
But War leaped out of hell, and stole 
My lo: i from me, 


Wild clarions shook the commonweal ; 
The legions of the land arose ; 

They swept like glancing streams of steel, 
To smite the nation’s foes. 

1 saw the hosts at early morn 

Wind westward in their bearded might ; 














I heard the giggling bugle-horn 
Laugh at the drum’s delight: 

I held the stirrup for his foot, 
The best in that bright company ; 

One word—one kiss—and then he fiashed 
Like light from me. 


Came one at length with trembling pace, 
And fearful speech, and wandering eye; 
A thousand deaths were in his face, 
And one poor victory. 
Another and another came, 
With mangled limb and bleeding breast, 
Who blew new-kindled fires of fame 
Of heroes gone to rest: 
Then came the laurelled legions home, 
To lovers waiting wistfully : 
But oh, dear Lord, he never came 
To me—poor me! 


I know not if I waked or slept 
That weary, weary, woful night ; 
I only know I never wept— 
My eyes were dry as light: 
Yet in a trance I seemed to thread 
The horrors of the battle-plain ; 
I found my hero cold and dead 
Above the conquered slain : 
And then he seemed to be alive ; 
I clasped him—oh, how tenderly ! 
’T was but his ghost that soothed my arms: 
God pity me! 


{Hugh Miller. 


Hugh Miller takes rank with the most not- 
able men of this generation, and among the 
self-taught men of Scotland he holds the high- 
est place after Burns. His career, indeed, 
reads a rebuke to those pampered darlings of 
scholasticism who are born to feed on the dain- 
ties of culture, and who, although begirt from 
boyhood with all the appliances of scholarship, 
extract from u life of lettered ease only a few 
trifles of criticism or verse. Born in poverty, 
he received no direct instruction save that 
which could be dispensed by the overworked 
parish school-master of Cromarty. He was 
one of the millions who have owed the rudi- 
ments of their culture to John Knox and the 
other wise ecclesiastical statesmen who, when 
rearing the Protestantism of Scotland, acted on 
the principle that, to make the edifice stand for 
ages, they must plant it on no quicksand of 
tradition or of sentimental faith, but on. the 
rock of educated reason. Miller might have 
profited by one or other of those Scottish uni- 
versities which owe much of their lusty life to 
the foresight of the same men; but he was at 
first so wild, idle, and reckless, that he cast 
away the boon of academic culture. Although 
fond of reading and quick of mind, he hated 
the dry routine of school-tasks, detested the 
teacher, and coveted distinction merely as the 
leader of his playmates in the forays which 
they made upon orchards, the expeditions in 
which they played truant, and the long ram- 
bles in which they exchanged the dulness and 
monotony of the class-room for the wild free- 
dom of the rocks that hem in the sea at Cromar- 
ty, or the shell-covered beach that afterward 
pictured to Miller himself the peopled expanse 
of geological time. Miller chose to be not a 
scholar, but a stone-mason; and he became 
one of the best in the north of Scotland. The 
man did well whatever he did at all. While 
living in Highland bothies, amid circumstances 
of savage wildness, and with companions who 
cared as little for books as if they had been so 
many Hottentots, Miller dreamed of a time 
when he should win fame as a man of letters. 
Despite the smoke, the darkness, the thousand 
discomforts of a wind-swept hut; despite the 
rain that trickled through the roof; despite 


the laughter and the idiotic oaths that closed 
up the crevices in the talk of his fellow-work- 
men—the young student read Milton and Ba- 
con, filled long epistles with rounded sen- 
tences, penned stiffly-classic verses, studied 
mathematics, and imprinted the features of 
Nature on a memory which could retain its hue 
and form as firmly as a red-sandstone slab 
keeps the impress of Old-World leaf or fish. 
By the time that he had graduated as a stone- 
mason, and could assume the M. A. of a jour- 
neyman, he had read so much of real litera- 
ture, thought so vigorously, enriched his mind 
with so fine a culture, and acquired such a mas- 
tery over the English language, that he might 
have been saluted as an equal by men of reg- 
ular scholastic training. He did not, indeed, 
know Greek or Latin, and he was ignorant of 
many things that form the mere commonplaces 
of the academic schools; but much of the 
culture that is communicated by the literature 
of Greece and Rome had come to him from 
contact with the classics of England ; and, for 
what knowledge he lacked in certain domains 
of book-learning, he made up by the thorough- 
ness with which he had surveyed Jess-beaten 
tracts, and by the strength of mental fibre 
which he had drawn from the athletics of lone- 
ly thought. Of him, as surely as of “‘ the good 
Lord Clifford,’’ might the poet have said: 

** Love had he found in huts where pocr men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


Darwinism. 


** We will now pass on,”’ remarked the rural 
showman, “to behold the wisdom of Provi- 
dence as displayed in the ring-tailed monkey.” 
Mr. Darwin entreats our attention to the same 
inspiring theme. He does not, to be sure, de- 
duce the wisdom of Providence from him. But 
he gives us in place of the fervor of religion 
the warmer personal interest of consanguinity 
in the subject of his researches. It may be 
humiliating to our vanity to be assured that the 
rubricated baboon which disports itself in its 
gilded bower in the menagerie is not only a 
kinsman, but the lineal and accurate represent- 
ative of an older branch of the family, who is 
entitled to regard us with the same disgust 
which we commonly feel for him, by reason of 
our having lost those peculiarities of fingers 
and of tail which are unquestionably hereditary 
traits with him. But, as Mr. Darwin remarks, 
perhaps with a covert sarcasm upon the first 
chapter of Genesis, it is more creditable to be 
descended from an organic monkey than from 
a handful of inorganic dust. The misfortune 
of his position is that, as he does not attempt 
to account for the monkey or any other original 
form of life, we are driven back to the ultimate, 
and what Mr. Darwin considers the less flatter- 
ing, hypothesis of the ‘‘inorganic dust,” and 
obliged to submit to the additional humiliation 
of a pedigree derived through the graceful 
polyp ard the patient oyster, if not through 
the humble turnip and the plebeian squash. It 
has always been considered ample evidence of 
relationship upon the stage to disclose a straw- 
berry-mark upon the left arm. Certainly the 
existence of an aborted tail is as affecting and 
as conclusive a token. 


Joking. 


Some good people probably believe that all 
joking is evil, not because it gives them a sense 
of the danger in which they stand of a wound 
to their own self-importance, but because it en- 
genders a light and trivial turn of mind in the 
joker, and either predisposes him against se- 





rious subjects, or, worse still, disposes him to 
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see an ephemeral and ludicrous side even to 
serious subjects. There is no joking, they say, 
in the Bible; and a man who keeps all his re- 
serve of force for the subjects treated in the 
Bible will not often be in a joking humor. 
That very much depends, we should say, on 
the sort of person you are speaking of.- Un- 
doubtedly the old Jewish literature had very 
little humor in it. Few Oriental literatures ever 
have had. There is acertain grim sarcasm and 
irony in many of the Jewish prophets, but not 
atrace of humor. The truth is, that humor is 
the characteristic only of people who habitually 
keep their hold on conflicting and widely-di- 
vergent moods of feeling at the same time ; not 
of people who are incapable of experiencing 
more than one mood of feeling at the same mo- 
ment. No doubt the former kind of people— 
the one-mood-at-a-time people—are in some 
sense likely to be the most earnest. ‘“ Play” 
of feeling implies, of course, a partial loss of 
intensity. Opposite moods of mind cannot 
touch each other, cannot be intersecting moods 
without a certain dissipation of force. When 
Sydney Smith, while under the very nose of 
the omnibus-horse which had knocked him 
down, found his mind glancing off from the 
thought of eternity to the probable thought of 
hundreds of aspiring clergymen on hearing of 
his demise, namely, ‘‘ there is a vacancy,”’ it is 
obvious that he was not concentrating his 
thoughts on the spiritual condition of his own 
soul or on the prospect before him, as a pat- 
tern saint or penitent would have done. You 
cannot both divide your mind between two 
moods and concentrate it on one. 


Indolence of Napoleon III. 


Nobody, perhaps, in possession of great 
power was ever studied with more painful at- 
tenticn than the Emperor Napoleon, and cer- 
tainly nobody ever was described with less of 
respectful reticence. He was known by thou- 
sands as a private individual, he was surrounded 
as emperor by enemies and spies, he lived in 
critical, censorious, gossipy Paris, it has been 
the interest of his successors to publish un- 
pleasant scandals about him; yet we doubt if 
a hundred Englishmen are aware of his grand 
defect as an administrator, ever think of him 
as a saunterer, a victim to an excessive, almost 
abnormal, indolence. The daily, hourly work, 
hard, disagreeable work, work about details, 
work compelling him to scold, and censure, 
and hurt a hundred men a day, which Frederick 
the Great delighted in, and which would have 
saved France, was almost impossible to him. 
He would have died of the distasteful toil, 
would, we believe, scarcely have attempted it 
even had he known the ruin his favorites were 
working by their neglect, indolence being, in 
natures like his, a passion as strong as opium- 
eating. This defect, though perfectly well 
known to his intimates, was entirely unknown 
to the majority of men, yet it may well have 
been the one which ultimately proved fatal. 


The American Girl. 


Those who are made uneasy by the Satur- 
day Review's bitter articles on British woman- 
hood, fearing they indicate the demoralization 
of a race, should not fail to read the same jour- 
nal’s attempt to portray an American girl. In 
a recent number an article on winter-travel- 
ling has a paragraph devoted to this subject. 
According to this critic, the American gir] de- 
votes most of her time to eating and to talking 
about eating. “She is great on tables d’hite 
and critical on hotels.” She fills her pocket- 
book with recipes for the dishes she has met 
with, mixed with descriptions of Rome and 
lists of dancing-partners. She delights to tell 











of the wealth of her “ pa” and the vulgarity 
of her “ma.” This is given as a specimen of 
her remarks: “ I’m a Yankee gal, I guess, and 
ma keeps pretty slick out of my way.”’ She is 
unequalled in a certain kind of “ noisy flirt- 
ing.”’ She will laugh with, chat with, a man 
whom she has never seen before and never 
cares to see again, tell her secrets, swear a 
constant fidelity, and give a lock of her hair; 
and then she forgets sentiment in the sherry- 
cobbler. If she happens to be married, she 
says plumply: “Oh, yes, I love my husband, 
and a good many other people besides.” Al- 
together, in the opinion of the Saturday Re- 
view, ‘“‘an American girl ranks among the 
number of those agreeable acquaintances with- 
out whom life would be gray and colorless, and 
whom there is no need to introduce to one’s 
wife.” 

Now, it is not necessary to deny that this 
brilliant observer may have drawn his portrait 
from the life, but there is at least not that 
striking fidelity to the reality, as we are ac- 
customed to meet it in American society, to 
lead us to accept implicitiy the comments ap- 
pearing in the same quarter on the salient 
phases of English life of the period. 


About Iron. 


The shores of the Black Sea, Laconia, Spain, 
Africa, and Damascus, are among the most an- 
cient sources of iron produce of which we 
have any authentic record. From Laconia the 
Greeks obtained, through the Phenician mer- 
chants, their first supplies of this material, and 
the African shores yielded to the Romans ar- 
gosies of iron-ore at a period of remote an- 
tiquity. 

On the invasion of Britain by Cesar (s. c. 
55) the Roman legions were astonished to find 
our savage aricestors armed with swords, spears, 
and chariots of war, but there is no evidence 
to show that these were of native manufacture. 
The probability is that they had been brought 
by the Phenicians from Southern Europe in 
exchange for the produce of the Cornish 
mines. It is, however, almost certain that the 
Roman occupation of Britain was immediately 
followed by the establishment of iron-works 
in various parts of the island. Evidences of 
this have been abundantly furnished by arche- 
ological research. Not only have immense 
beds of cinders been discovered containing Ro- 
man coins and pottery, but ruins of altars to 
Jupiter Dolichenus have further attested this 
generally-accepted fact. The process of smelt- 
ing employed by the Romans in Britain was a 
slight modification of that described by Ho- 
mer. On an open hearth layers of charcoal 
and iron-stone were placed alternately, and, 
fire being applied, it was urged by men tread- 
ing upon huge bellows. This was called the 
* foot-blast,” and it prevailed in all the iron- 
making districts for several hundred years. 

All the old chroniclers agree that, down to 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, the processes of 
iron-making had undergone little or no im- 
provement since the days of Cesar. To the 
reign of the virgin queen may be assigned the 
invention of the blast-furnace, one of the most 
important steps of progress in the entire his- 
tory of the trade. 


Mourning-Dress. 


When or whence did it arise that, when one 
dies and goes to heaven, all the family should 
shroud themselves in deepest black, and the 
women be the especial victims? Somewhere 
the custom must have arisen, since the days of 
our ancestors—the Saxons, or the Picts and 
Scots, whose only clothing was painted on! Is 
it going further, or will there be some resist- 








ance and a return to the right way? Some 
women spend half their lives: under crape, a 
sort of self-imposed penance, hot, heavy, un- 
wholesome. Men may wear a badge of mourn- 
ing for a time, and then resume light clothes 
and yellow gloves. And very few dare to 
brave Mrs. Grundy, and follow out their con- 
victions by refusing to yicld to this absurd 
demand of custom. We think it is growing 
worse and worse. A family will wear crape 
three years, and black dresses three years more, 
for a mother who went straight to heaven, and 
who would say to them, “‘ Mourn not for me.” 
And so strong is the force of example that some 
one else must do the same, or it shows a “* want 
of feeling.”” Now, it is no small thing to take 
away so much that is bright and cheerful in 
one’s surroundings for so many years of life, and 
submit to a dress hot, heavy, and inconvenient. 
There is but one life to live. Why spoil that? 
The whole is a foolish, wasteful, and wicked 
expense. 


Bores. 


What constitutes a bore? What combina- 
tion of qualities goes to make up that scourge 
of civilization? A tote] lack of humor, we 
should say, and of that sympathetic power 
which enables a person to see, as if by instinct, 
whether he or his conversation be agreeable to 
the listener, joined sometimes to intense ego- 
tism, though this last is not a necessary ingre- 
dient in the bore’s character, except in so far 
as it is connected with want of sympathy. The 
essence of the bore is the absence of the sym- 
pathetic power. This by no means implies the 
absence of sympathizing power. The two are 
quite distinct. A person may bore one to 
death with sympathy, by offering it at the 
wrong time. A bore has no tact. This is why 
the masculine bore so largely predominates 
over the feminine. Women, as a rule, have 
more tact than men. They are more sympa- 
thetic, too, their finer sensibilities enabling 
them to feel the pulse, as it were, of the indi- 
vidual with whom they are conversing or the 
society in which they are mixing. But, though 
the feminine type is rarer than the masculine, 
it is infinitely the worse of the two. The rarity 
is more than compensated for by the intensity. 


The Books of 1870. 


The Publishers’ Circular has recorded the 
publication in Great Britain in 1870 of 3,377 
new books, 1,279 new editions of books origi- 
nally published prior to 1870, and 426 imported 
new American works. The Circular has ar- 
ranged the whole 5,082 in fourteen classes: 
811 were theological works ; 568, educational ; 
695, juvenile ; 381, novels ; 123 books relating 
to law; 119 relating to politics and trade ; 346, 
to art and science ; 338, to travel; 396, history 
and biography; 366, poetry and the drama; 
338, year books and bound volumes of serials ; 
198 relating to medicine and surgery; 249, 
belles-lettres, essays monographs, ete. ; 159 mis- 
cellaneous, including pamphlets other than ser- 
mons. The last three months of the year saw 
the largest number of new publications : Octo- 
ber, 488 ; November, 549; December, 610. 


Intelligence of Animals. 


Charles George Leroy, a French naturalist, 
who nearly a century ago was ranger of the 
parks of Versailles and Marly, pul lished “ Es- 
says on the Intelligence of Animals,” in which 
he maintained that their mental faculties are 
like those of man; that they remember, com- 
bine, and reflect; that they are capable of self- 
improvement; and even that they possess 8 
true language fully adapted to their needs. Mr. 
Darwin seems to entertain nearly similar views. 
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Varieties. 


URING the recent war, a contraband came 

into the Federal lines in North Carolina, 

and was marched up to the officer of the day to 
ive an account of himself, whereupon the 

ollowing colloquy ensued: “ What is your 
name?” ‘*My nameis Sam.” ‘ Sam what?” 
“No, sah; not Sam Watt. I’se jist Sam.” 
“ What’s your other name?”’ “IT hasn’t nooder 
name, sah, I’se Sam—dat’s all.” ‘‘ What’s 
your master’s name?” “ P’se got no master 
now; massa runned away—yah! yah! I’se 
free nigger now.’”’ ‘ What’s your father and 
mother’s name?’’ “ ]’se got none, sah—neber 
had none. I’se jist Sam—ain’t nobody else,” 
“ Haven’t you no brothers and sisters?” ‘ No, 
sah, neber had none. No brudder, no sister, 
no fader, no moder, no massa—nothin’ but 
Sam. When you see Sam, you see all there is of 


us,” 


Although it was once customary to call 
every high peak of the Rocky Mountains eigh- 


teen thousand feet in altitude, but one shows | 


fifteen thousand feet on actual measurement. 
There are many of fourteen thousand feet. It 
is somewhat remarkable how regularly this 
height is preserved. So far as measured, there 
are twenty peaks above thirteen thousand, and 
— — fourteen thousand feet above the sea- 
evel, 


A “Sg.y.”—We’ve all got our little weak- 
nesses. Brown’s little weakness is this: When 
he and Mrs. Brown go to a dinner-party, they 
do it in style; and he naturally likes his enter- 
tainer’s flunkeys to think that the equipage he 
has hired for the occasion is hisown. Brown 
(in a loud voice): ‘*O—a—come for us at elev- 
en, John.’”? The coachman (ina louder): ‘* Hall 
right, sir! What name shall I hask for?” 


A man in Covington, Ky., made a bet the 
other day that he could drink a pint and a half 
of Cincinnati whiskey in twelve hours. He 
won the bet, says the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, and his widow remarked at the funeral 
the next day, that it was the first money he had 
earned by hard work in ten years. 


The story comes from Paris of a lady who 
was so overcome by her appetite during the 
siege as to eat her darling fap-d . Aftera 
hearty meal, she looked down at the little heap 
of bones ; tears fell from her eyes. ‘ Poor 
Bijou,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how he would have 
enjoyed them !”’ 


The London Cosmopolitan proposes the fol- 
lowing marriage-vow for its lady readers, when 
occasion requires; ‘‘ I will continue to love my 
husband so long as he is lovable, honor him so 
-ong as he remains honorable, and obey him so 
Jong as his commands are just and reasonable.” 


Servants receive the highest prices in the 
world in St. Petersburg. Girls that can cook 
get forty dollars per month, and all in that pro- 

ortion. After St. Petersburg, Roumania and 
— pay servants best, and then the United 
es. 


Gail Hamilton’s declaration that ** pecuniary 
dependence, degrading to men, is not only not 
undignified, but is the only thoroughly dignified 
condition for women,’’ is quoted all, over the 
country as sound and sensible. 


The Philadelphia Press is advocating a “* do- 
mestic option” bill, under the provisions of 
which no man should be allowed to buy a glass 
of ale, or wine, or whiskey, without presenting 
at the bar a written permit from his wife. 


A Maine man, going into the wilderness, 
took what he supposed to be his compass, but 
found, when he needed its guidance, he had 
instead taken his wife’s daguerreotype. It 
brought him out all right. 


_ Mrs. Clara Nash has been admitted to prac- 
tice at the bar at Columbia, N. H., and has been 
appointed justice of the peace. Letters to her 
oF onemed “Clara Nash, Esq., Columbia, 


Daniel Drew, being on one of his own steam- 
ers, Was acensted by a passenger, who took him 
for one of the crew, with, ‘ Do you belong to 
this boat?” “No,” said Daniel, quietly, “the 
boat belongs to me.” 








The recent report of the United States Sur- 
veying Corps gives the extreme length of the 
t lakes as follows: Superior, 325 miles ; 
ichigan, 390; Huron, 200; Erie, 250; Unta- 
rio, 180. 


The United States consumes five times as 
much coffee per capita as England, and twice 
as much as France. England consumes about 
par al of all the sugar that is made in the 
world. 


The Saturday Review thinks that the chief 
intellectual lights of America, during the eigh- 
teenth century, were undoubtedly Benjamin 
Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. 


Major Zagonyi, who led the famous charge 
of Fremont’s body-guard at 8 —S Mo., 
the first year of the war, is said to be keeping 
a eigar-shop in Pesth, Hungary. 


The first Protestant service in Madrid was 
attended by not more than fifteen persons. 
There are now two congregations that number 
one thousand each. 


Dr. Hammond says, spiritualism is a dis- 
ease which can be cured by iron and strych- 
nine. The latter, we should think, would be 
sufficient. 


The inquiry as to where all the pins go to, 
has been satisfactorily answered. The theory 
now is, that they go into the ground and be- 
come terra-pins. 


About one thousand persons have lost their 
lives in eennection with the Mont-Cenis Tunnel 
since it was first begun in 1859. 


Grant isn’t much of a smoker after all, in 
comparison with Von Beust, the Austrian min- 
ister, whose minimum is forty cigars a day. 


There are three things,”’ said a wit, ‘* which 
I have loved without understanding them: 
paintings, music, and women.” 

A sailor’s life is made unnecessarily peril- 
ous at Noank, where they send vessels to sea 
with Noankers on board. 

Why will next year be like the last? Be- 
cause last year was 1870, and next year will be 
1872. 

It is not necessary that an actor should bea 


great painter, but he can look for no success 
unless he draws well. 


Is it proof of an economical disposition, if a 
young lady indulges in tight lacing to prevent 
waist-fulness ? 

A negro, after ing at some Chinese, ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ If de white folks is so dark out dere, 
I wonder what’s de color ob de niggers ?”’ 

A doctor’s motto is supposed to be “ pa- 
tients and long suffering.” 

Cotton was first planted in the United States 
in 1759. 

The royal “ carpet-bagger”’ is what the 
call the new King of Spain ‘ 

Philadelphia contains over four hundred 
churches. 

One-fourth of the globe is said to be 
granite. 

Doing a roaring business—Keeping a wild- 
beast show. 

The smallest internal-revenue-paying State 
is Arkansas. 

How to raise beets—Take hold of the tops, 
and pull. 

Some fat men do not seek greatness; it is 
thrust upon them. 

There are about two hundred postmistresses 
in the United States. 

The Canadian Dominion has forty-three 
daily newspapers. 


Che Museum. 


UR illustration this week represent a curi- 
ous Chinese weapon, a repeating cross- 
bow, of a kind still used by the suldiery of the 











Celestial Empire, the particular weapon, from 
which our drawings are taken, having been 
captured by the British in their last war with 
China. 

It is not at all easy to describe the working 
of this curious bow, but, with the aid of the 
illustration, we will try to make it intelligi- 
ble. 

The bow itself is made of three strong, 
separate pieces of bamboo, overlapping each 
other like the plates of a carriage-spring, which 
indeed it exactly resembles. This is mounted 
on a stock, and, as the bow is intended for 
wall cefence, it is supported in the middle by 
a pivot. So far, we have a simple crossbow ; 
we have now to see how the repeating ma- 
chinery is constructed. Upon the upper sur- 
face of the stock lies an oblong box, which we 
will call the “slide.” It is just wide and long 
enough to contain the arrows, and is open 
above, so as to allow them to be dropped into 
it. When in the slide, the arrows necessarily 
lie one above the other, and, in order to pre- 
vent them from being jerked out of the slide 
by the shock of the bowstring, the opening 
ean be closed by a little wooden shutter which 
slides over it. 

Through the lower part of the slide a trans- 
verse slit is cut, and the bowstring is led 
through this cut, so that the string presses the 
slide upon the stock. Now we come to the 
lever. Itis shaped like the Greek letter I, the 
eross-piece forming the handle. The lever is 
jointed to the stock by an iron pin or bolt, and 
to the slide by another bolt. Now, if the lever 
be worked to and fro, the slide is pushed back- 
ward and forward along the stock, but without 
any other result. 

Supposing that we wish to make the lever 
draw the bow, we have only to cut a notch in 
the under part of the slit through which the 
string is led. As the slide passes along the 
stock, the string by its own pressure falls into 
the notch, and is drawn back, together with 
the slide, thus bending the bow. Still, how- 
ever much we may work the lever, the string 
will remain in the notch, and must therefore 
be thrown out by a kind of trigger. This is 
self-acting, and is equally simple and ingeni- 
ous. Immediately under the notch which 
holds the string, a wooden peg plays loosely 
through a hole. When the slide is thrust 
forward and the string falls into the notch, it 
pushes the peg out of the hole. But when the 
lever and slide are drawn backward to their 
full extent, the lower end of the peg strikes 
against the stock, so that it is forced violently 
through the hole, and pushes the string out of 
the notch, 

We will now refer to the illustration. Fig. 
1 represents the bow as it appears after the 
lever and slide have been thrust forward, and 
the string has fallen into the notch. Fig. 2 
represents it as it appears when the lever has 
been brought back, and the string released. 

A is the bow, made of three layers of male 
bamboo, the two outer being the longest. B is 
the string. ‘This is made of very thick catgut, 
as is needed to withstand the amount of fric- 
tion which it has to undergo, and the violent 
shock of the bow. It is fastened in a wonder- 
fully ingenious manner, by a “hitch” rather 
than a knot, so that it is drawn tighter in pro- 
portion to the tension. It passes round the 
end of the bow, through a hole, and then 
presses upon itself. 

C C show the stock, and D is the slide. 
E is the opening of the slide, through which 
the arrows are introduced into it, and it is 
shown as partially closed by the little shutter 
F. The lever is seen at G, together with the 
two pins which connect it with the stock and 
the slide. H shows the notch in the slide which 
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receives thestring. I is the pivot on which the 
weapon rests, K is the handle, and L the place 
whence the arrows issue. Ifthe reader should 
have followed this 
description care- 
fully, he will see 
that the only limit 
to the rapidity of 
fire is the quick- 
ness with which 
the lever can be 
worked to and fro. 
As it is thrust for- 
ward, the string 
drops into its 
notch, the trigger- 
peg is set, and 
an arrow falls with 
its butt just in 
front of the string. 
When it is drawn 
sharply back, 
the string is re 
leased by the trig- 
ger-peg, the ar- 
row is propelled, 
and another falls 
into its place. If, 
therefore, a boy 
be kept at work 
supplying the 
slide with arrows, 
&@ constant stream 
of missiles can 
be poured from 
this weapon. 

The arrows are 
very much like 
the “bolts” of 


the old English crossbow. They are armed with 
heavy and solid steel heads, and are feathered 
in a very ingenious manner. 


SS] 
———eeas «ee 


Chinese Crossbows. 


so slight, that at first sight they appear as 
if they were mere black scratches on the 
shaft. They are, however, feathers, projecting 
barely the fiftieth 
of an inch from 
the shaft, but ar- 
ranged in a slight- 
ly - spiral form, 
so as to catch the 
air, and impart a 
rotatory motion to 
the arrow. By the 
side of the cross- 
bow on Fig. 2 is 
seen a bundle of 
the arrows. The 
strength of this 
bow is very great. 
It possesses but 
little powers of 
aim, and against a 
single and moving 
adversary would 
be useless. But 
for the purpose 
for which it is 
designed, name- 
ly, a wall - piece 
which will pour a 
series of missiles 
upon a body of 
men, it is a very 
efficient weap- 
on, and can make 
itself felt even 
against the mod- 
ern rifle. Its range 
is said to be four 
hundred yards. 


The feathers are 
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(“ Rates rae Here,” Scpprement No. XXL; continvep rrom SUPPLEMENT ACCOMPANYING JOURNAL OF APRIL 15.] 


CHAPTER LI. 
MUSIC HAS CHARMS. 


Tue commission appointed to examine 
into the condition of the borough of Percy- 
cross cannot exactly be said to have made 


short work of it, for it sat daily for many con- | 


secutive weeks, and examined half the voters 
in the town; but it made sharp work, and re- 
ported.to the Speaker of the House such a 
tale of continual corruption, that all the world 
knew that the borough would be disfran- 
chised. The glory of Percycross was gone, 


and in regard to political influence it was to | 


be treated as the cities of the plain, and 
blotted from off the face of existence. 
learned gentlemen who formed the commis- 


sion had‘traced hume to Mr. Griffenbottom’s | 


breeches-pockets large sums of money which 
had been expended in the borough for pur- 
poses of systematized corruption during the 
whole term of his connection with it—and 
yet they were not very hard upon Mr. Griffen- 
bottom personally in their report. 
spent the money, no doubt, but had so spent 


it that at every election it appeared that he | 


had not expected to spend it till the bills 
were sent to him. He frankly owned that 
the borough had been ruinous to him; had 
made a poor man of him—but assured the 
commission at the game time that all this had 
come from his continued innocence. As 
every new election came round, he had 
hoped that that would at least be pure, and 
had been urgent in his instructions to his 
agents to that effect. He had at last learned, 
he said, that he was not a sufficient Hercules 
to cleanse so foil a stable. All this created 


no animosity against him in Pereycross dur- | 
His old | 
friends, the Triggers, and Piles, and Spivey- | 


ing the sitting of the commission. 


combs, clung to him as closely as ever. 
Every man in “Percycross knew that the 
borough was gone, and there really seemed 
at last to be something of actual gratitude in 
their farewell behavior to the man who had 
treated the place as it liked to be treated. 
As the end of it all, the borough was un- 
doubtedly to be disfranchised, and Mr. Grif- 
fenbottom left it—a ruined man, indeed, ac- 
cording to his own statement—but still with 
his colors flying, and, to a certain extent, 
triumphantly. So we will leave Sim, trusting 


—or perhaps rather hoping—that the days | 


of Mr. Griffenbottom are nearly at an end. 
His colleague, Sir Thomas, on the occa- 


sion of his third visit to Percycross—a visit 
which he was constrained to make, sorely 
against his will, in order that he might give 
his evidence before the cotnmission—remained 
there but a very short time. But while there 
he made a clean breast of it. He had gone 
down to the borough with the most steadfast 
purpose to avoid corruption; and had done 
his best in that direction. But he had failed. 
There had been corruption, for which he had 
himself paid in part. There had been treat- 
ing of the grossest kind. Money had been 
demanded from him since the election, as to 





The | 


He had 


the actual destination of which he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. He did not, however, 
doubt but that this money had been spent in 
the purchase of votes. Sir Thomas was sup- 
posed to have betrayed the borough in his 
evidence, and was hooted out of the town, 
On this occasion he only remained there one 
| night, and left Percycross forever, after giv- 
ing his evidence. 

This happened during the second week in 
May. On his return to London he did not go 
down to Fulham, but remained at his cham- 
bers in a most unhappy frame.of mind. This 
renewed attempt of his to enter the world and 
to go among men that he might do a man’s 
work, had resulted in the loss of a great many 
hundred pounds, in absolute failure, and, as 
| he wrongly told himself, in personal disgrace. 

He was almost ashamed to show himself at 
his club, and did for two days absolutely have 
his dinner brought to him in his chambers 
from an eating-house. 
“T’m sure you won’t like that, Sir Thom- 
as,” Stemm had said to him, expostulating, 
| and knowing very well the nature of his 
master’s sufferings. 

“T don’t know that I like any thing very 
much,” said Sir Thomas. 

“T wouldn’t go and not show my face be- 
| cause of other people’s roguery,” rejoined 
| Stemm, with cruel audacity. Sir Thomas 

looked at him, but did not answer a word, 
and Stemm fetched the food. 
“*Stemm,” said Sir Thomas the same even- 
ing, “it’s getting to be fine weather now.” 
“Tt’s fine enough,” said Stemm. 





ing. They wouldn’t care to go before July, 
and he didn’t care to go at all. 

“You can go when you please,” said Sir 
Thomas. Stemm growled and grumbled, and 
at last left the room with the money, 

The morning afterward Sir Thomas was 
sitting alone in his room absolutely wretched. 
He had so managed his life that there seemed 
to be nothing left to him in it worth the hav- 
ing. He had raised himself to public repute 
by his intellect and industry, and had then, 
almost at once, allowed himself to be hustled 
out of the throng simply because others had 
been rougher than he—because other men 
had pushed and shouldered while he had been 
quiet and unpretending. Then he had re- 
solved to make up for this disappointment 
by work of another kind—by work which 
would, after all, be more congenial to him. 
He would go back to the dream of his youth, 
to the labors of former days, and would in 
truth write his Life of Bacon. He had then 
surrounded himself with his papers, had gotten 
his books together and read up his old notes, 
had planned chapters and sections, and settled 
divisions, had drawn up headings, and revelled 
in those paraphernalia of work which are so 
dear to would-be working-men—and then 
nothing had come of it. Of what use was it 
that he went about ever with a volume in his 
pocket, and read a page or two as he sat 
over his wine? When sitting alone in his 
room he did read; but when reading he knew 
that he was not working. He went, as it 
were, round and round the thing, never touch- 
ing it, till the labor which he longed to com- 
mence became so frightful to him that he did 
not dare to touch it. To do that thing was 
the settled purpose of his life, and yet, from 
day to day and from month to month, it be- 


| came more impossible to him even to make a 
| beginning. There is a misery in this which 
| only they who have endured it can under 





end for an outing. Go down on Thursday | 


and come back on Saturday. I shall be at 

home. There’s a five-pound note for the ex- 
penses.” 

Stemm slowly téok the note, but grunted 

| and grumbled. The girls were nuisances to 

| him, and he didn’t want to take them an out- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| “Do you take your nieces down to South- 


stand. There are idle men who rejoice in 
idleness. Their name is legion. Idleness, 
even when it is ruinous, is delightful to them. 
They revel in. it, look forward to it, and al- 
most take a pride in it. When it can be had 
without pecuniary detriment, it is to such 
men a thing absolutely good in itself. But 
such a one was not Sir Thomas Underwood. 
And there are men who love work, who revel 
in that, who attack it daily with renewed 
energy, almost wallowing in it, greedy of 


| work, who go to it almost as the drunkard 


| goes to his bottle, or the gambler to his 


gaming-table. These are not unhappy men, 
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though they are perhaps apt to make those 
around them unhappy. But such a one was 
not Sir Thomas Underwood. And again there 
are men, fewer in number, who will work 
though they hate it, from sheer conscience 
and from conviction that idleness will not 
suit them or make them happy. Strong men 
these are—but such a one certainly was not 
Sir Thomas Underwood. Then there are they 
who love the idea of work, but want the fibre 
needful for the doing it. It may be that such 
a one will earn his bread as Sir Thomas 
Underwood had earned his, not flinching from 
routine task, or even from the healthy efforts 
necessary for subsistence. But there will 
ever be present to the mind of the ambitious 
man the idea of something to be done over 
and above the mere earning of his bread—and 
the ambition may be very strong, though the 
fibre be lacking. Such a one will endure an 
agony protracted for years, always intending, 
never performing, self-accusing through every 
wakeful hour, self-accusing almost through 
every sleeping hour. The work to be done is 
close there by the hand, but the tools are 
loathed, and the paraphernalia of it become 
hateful. And yet it can never be put aside. 
It is to be grasped to-morrow, but on every 
morrow the grasping of it becomes more 
difficult, more impossible, more revolting. 
There is no peace, no happiness for such a 
man—and such a one was Sir Thomas Under- 
wood. 

In this strait he had been tempted to 
make another effort in political life, and he 
had made it. There had been no difficulty in 
this—only that the work itself had been so 
disagreeable, and that he had failed in it so 
egregiously. During his canvass, and in all 
his intercourse with the Griffenbottomites, he 
had told himself, falsely, how pleasant to him 
it would be to return to his books—how 
much better for him would be a sedentary 
life, if he could only bring himself to do, or 
even attempt to do, the work which he had 
appointed for himself. Now he had returned 
to his solitude, had again dragged out his 
papers, his note-book, his memoranda, his 
dates, and yet he could not in truth get into 
his harness, put his neck to the collar, and 
attempt to drag the burden up the hill. 

Ile was sitting alone in his room in this 
condition, with a book in his hand of no 
value to his great purpose, hating himself 
and wretched, when Stemm opened his door, 
ushering Patience and Mary Bonner into his 
room. ‘Ah, my dears,” he said, “what has 
brought you up to London? I did not 
think of seeing you here.” There was no 
expression of positive displeasure in his 
voice, but it was understood by them all, by 
the daughter, by the cousin, by old Stemm, 
and by Sir Thomas himself, that such a visit 
as this was always to be regarded more or 
less as an intrusion. However, he kissed 
them both, and handed them chairs, and was 
more than usually civil to them. 

“We do so want to hear about Percy- 
cross, papa,” said Patience. 

“ There is nothing to be told about Percy- 
cross.” 


* 





“ Are you to stand again, papa?” 

“ Nobody will ever stand for Percycross 
again. It will lose its members altogether. 
The thing is settled.” 

“And you have had all the trouble for 
nothing, uncle?” Mary asked. 

“ All for nothing—and the expense. But 
that is a very common thing, and I have no 
ground of complaint beyond many others.” 

“Tt does seem so hard,” said Patience. 

“So very hard,” said Mary. And then 
they were silent. They had not come with- 
out a purpose; but, as is common with young 
ladies, they kept their purpose for the end of 
the interview. 

“ Are you coming home, papa?” Patience 
asked, 

“Well, yes; I won’t settle any day now, 
because I am very busy just at present. 
But I shall be home soon—very soon.” 

“T do so hope you'll stay some time with 
us, papa.” 

“My dear, you know—” And then he 
stopped, having been pounced upon so sud- 
denly that he had not resolved what excuse 
he would for the moment put forward. “ I’ve 
got my papers and things in such confusion 
here at present—because of Percycross and 
the trouble I have had—that I cannot leave 
them just now.” 

“But why not bring the papers with you, 
papa ? » 

“My dear, you know I can’t.” 


Then there was another pause. “ Papa, 
I think you ought,” said Patience. “ Indeed 
I do, for Clary’s sake—and ours.” But even 


this was not the subject which had specially 
brought them on that morning to Southamp- 
ton Buildings. 

“What is there wrong with Clary?” 
asked Sir Thomas. 

“There is nothing wrong,” said Pa- 
tience. 

“ What do you mean, then?” 

“T think it would be so much more com- 
fortable for her that you should see things as 
they are going on.”’ 

““I declare I don’t know what she means. 
Do you know what she means, Mary ?” 

“ Clary has not been quite herself lately,” 
said Mary. 

“T suppose it’s something about that 
scamp, Ralph Newton,” said Sir Thomas. 

“ No, indeed, papa; I am sure she does 
not think of him now.” On this very morn- 
ing, as the reader may perhaps remember, 
the scamp had gone down to Fulham, and 
from Fulham back to Brompton, in search of 
Clarissa ; but of the scamp’s energy and re- 
newed affections, Patience as yet knew noth- 
ing. “ Gregory has been up in London and 
has been down at Fulham once or twice. We 
want him to come again before he goes back 
on Saturday, and we thought if you would 
come home on Thursday, we could ask him 
to dinner.” Sir Thomas scratched his head, 
and fidgeted in his chair. “Their cousin 
is in London also,” continued Patience. 

“The other Ralph; he who has bought 


Beamingham Hall ?” 
“ Yes, papa; we saw him at the Acade- 





my. I told him how happy you would be to 
see him at Fulham.” . 

“ Of course I should be glad to see him; 
that is, if I happened to be at home,” said 
Sir Thomas. 

“ But I could not namea day without ask- 
ing you, papa.” 

“Te will have gone back by this time,” 
said Sir Thomas. 

“T think not, papa.” 

“ And what do you say, Mary ?” 

“T have nothing to say at all, uncle. If 
Mr. Newton likes to come to the villa, I shall 
be glad to see him. Whyshould I not? He 
has done nothing to offend me.” There was 
a slight smile on her face as she spoke, and 
the merest hint of a blush on her cheek. 

“They tell me that Beamingham Hall 
isn’t much of a place after all,” said Sir 
Thomas. 

“From what Mr. Newton says, it must be 
a very ugly place,” said Mary, with still the 
same smile and the same hint of a blush— 
“ only I don’t quite credit all he tells us.” 

“Tf there is any thing settled you ought to 
tell me,” said Sir Thomas. 

“ There is nothing settled, uncle, or in any 
way of being settled. It so happened that 
Mr. Newton did speak to me about his new 
house. There is nothing more.” 

“ Nevertheless, papa, pray let us ask him 
to dinner on Thursday.” It was for the pur- 
pose of making this request that Patience 
had come to Southampton Buildings, brav- 
ing her father’s displeasure. Sir Thomas 
scratched his head, and rubbed his face, and 
yielded. Of course he had no alternative 
but to yield, and yet he did it with a bad 
grace. Permission, however, was given, and 
it was understood that Patience would write 
to the two young men, Ralph of Beaming- 
ham Hall and the parson, asking them to 
dinner for the day but one following. “ As 
the time is so short, I’ve written the notes 
already,” said Patience, prpducing them from 
her pocket. Then the bell was rung, and 
the two notes were confided to Stemm. Pa- 
tience, as she was going, found a moment in 
which to be alone with her father, and to 
speak one more word to him. “ Dear papa, it 
would be so much better for us that you should 
come and live at home. Think of thosetwo, 
with nobody, as it were, to say a word for 
them.” Sir Thomas groaned, and again 
scratched his head; but Patience left him 
before he had arranged his words for an an- 
swer. 

When they were gone, Sir Thomas sat for 
hours in his chair without moving, making 
the while one or two faint attempts at the 
book before him, but in truth giving up his 
mind to contemplation of the past and to 
conjectures as to the future, burdened by 
heavy regrets, and with hopes too weak to af- 
ford him any solace. The last words which 
Patience had spoken rang in his ears— 
“Think of those two, with nobody, as it 
were, to say a word for them.” He did think 
of them, and of the speaker also, and knew 
that he had neglected his duty. He could 
understand that such a girl as his own Cla 
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rissa did require some one “to say a word 
for her,” some stalwart arm to hold her ap, 
some loving strength to support her, some 
counsel to direct her. Of course those three 
girls were as other girls, looking forward to 
matrimony as their future lot in life, and it 
would not be well that they should be left to 
choose or be chosen, or left to reject and be 
rejected, without any aid from their remain- 
ing parent. He knew that he had been 
wrong, and he almost resolved that the cham- 
bers in Southampton Buildings should be al- 
together abandoned, and his books removed 
to Popham villa. 

But such men do not quite resolve. Be- 
fore he could lay his hand upon the table and 
assure himself that the thing should be 
done, the volume had been taken up again, 
used for a few minutes, and then the man’s 
mind had run away again to that vague con- 
templation which is so much easier than the. 
forming of a steady purpose. It was one of 
those almost sultry days which do come to 
us occasionally amid the ordinary inclemency 
of a London May, and he was sitting with 
his window open, though there was a fire ir 
the grate. As he sat, dreaming rather than 
thinking, there came upon his ear the weak, 
wailing, puny sound of a distant, melan- 
choly flute. He had heard it often before, 
and had been roused by it to evil wishes, and 
sometimes even to evil words, against the mu- 
sician. It was the effort of some youth in 
the direction of Staple’s Inn to soothe with 
music the savageness of his own bosom. It 
was borne usually on the evening air, but on 
this occasion the idle swain had taken up his 
instrament within an hour or two of his early 
dinner. His melody was burdened with no 
peculiar tune, but consisted of a few low, 
wailing, melancholy notes, such as may be ex- 
tracted from the reed by a breath and a slow 
raising and falling of the little finger, much, 
we believe, to the comfort of the player, but 
to the ineffable disgust of, too often, a large 
circle of hearers. 

Sir Thomas was affected by the sound 
long before he was aware that he was listen- 
ing to it. To-whew, to-whew; to-whew, to- 
whew, to-whew; whew-to-to, whew-to-to, 
whew, to-whew. On the present occasion the 
variation was hardly carried beyond that; 
but so much was repeated with a persistency 
which at last seemed to burden the whole air 
round Southampton Buildings. The little 
thing might have been excluded by the clos- 
ing of the window; but Sir Thomas, though 
he suffered, did not reflect for a while whence 
the suffering came. Who does not know how 
such sounds may serve to enhance the bitter- 
ness of remorse, to add a sorrow to the pres- 
ent thoughts, and to rob the future of its 
hopes ? 

There come upon us all as we grow up in 
years, hours in which it is impossible to keep 
down the conviction that every thing is vanity, 
that the life past has been vain from folly, and 
that the life to come must be vain from impo- 
tence. It is the presence of thoughts such as 
these that need the assurance of a heaven to 
save the thinker from madness or from suicide: 





It is when the feeling of this pervading vanity 
is strongest on him, that he who doubts of 
heaven most regrets his incapacity for belief. 
Tf there be nothing better than this on to the 
grave—and nothing worse beyond the grave 
—why should I bear such fardels ? 

Sir Thomas, as he sat there listening and 
thinking, unable not to think and not to lis- 
ten, found that the fardels were very heavy. 
What good had come to him of his life—to 
him or to others? And what further good 
did he dare to promise to himself? Had it 
not all been vanity? Was it not all vain to 
him now at the present? Was not life be- 
coming to him vainer and still vainer every 
day? He had promised himself once that 
books should be the solace of his age, and he 
was beginning to hate his books, because he 
knew that he did no more than trifle with 
them. He had found himself driven to at- 
tempt to escape from them back into public 
life; but had failed, and had been inexpressi- 
bly dismayed in the failure. While failing, 
he had promised himself that he would rush 
at his work on his return to privacy and to 
quiet ; but he was still as the shivering cow- 
ard, who stands upon the brink, and cannot 
plunge in among the bathers. And then there 
was sadness beyond this, and even deeper 
than this. Why should he have dared to ar- 
range for himself a life different from the life 
of the ordinary men and women who lived 
around him? Why had he not contented him- 
self with having his children arbund him; 
walking with them to church on Sunday morn- 
ing, taking them to the theatre on Monday 
evening, and allowing them to read him to 
sleep after tea on the Tuesday? He had not 
done these things, was not doing them now, 
because he had ventured to think himself 
capable of something that would justify him 
in leaving the common circle. He had left it, 
but was not justified. He had been in Parlia- 
ment, had been in office, and had tried to 
write a book. But he was not a legislator, 
was not a statesman, and was not an author. 
He was simply a weak, vain, wretched man, 
who, through false conceit, had been induced 
to neglect almost every duty of life! To- 
whew, to-whew, to-whew, to-whew! As the 
sounds filled his ears, such were the thoughts 
which lay heavy on his bosom. So idle as he 
had been in thinking, so inconclusive, so frail, 
so subject to gusts of wind, so incapable of 
following his subject to the end, why had he 
dared to leave that Sunday-keeping, church- 
going, domestic, decent life, which would have 
become one of so ordinary a calibre as him- 
self? There are men who may doubt, who 
may weigh the evidence, who may venture to 
believe or disbelieve in compliance with their 
own reasoning faculties—who may trust them- 
selves to think it out; but he, too clearly, 
had not been, was not, and never would be, 
one of these. To walk as he saw other men 
walking around him—because he was one of 
the many; to believe that to be good which 
the teachers appointed for him declared to be 
good ; to do prescribed duties without much 
personal inquiry into the causes which had 
made them duties; to listen patiently, and to 








be content without excitement; that was the 
mode of living for which he should have known 
himself to be fit. But he had not known it, 
and had strayed away, and had ventured to 
think that he could think—and had been am- 
bitious. And now he found himself stranded 
in the mud of personal condemnation—and 
that so late in life, that there remained to 
him no hope of escape. Whew-to-to; whew- 
to-to; whew—to-whew. “Stemm, why do you 
let that brute go on with his cursed flute?” 
Stemm at that moment opened the door to 
suggest that, as he usually dined at one, and, 
as it was now past three, he would go out and 
get a bit of something to eat. 

“ He’s always at it, sir,” said Stemm, paus- 
ing for a moment before he alluded to his own 
wants. 

“ Why the deuce is he always at it? Why 
isn’t he indicted for a nuisance? Who's todo 
any thing with such a noise as that going on 
for hours together? He has nearly driven 
me mad.” 

“It’s young Wobble as has the back attic, 
No. 17, in the Inn,” said Stemm. 

“They ought to turn him out,” said Sir 
Thomas, 

“T rather like it myself,” said Stemm. “It 
suits my disposition, sir.” Then he made 
his little suggestion in regard to his own 
personal needs, and of course was blown up 
for not having come in two hours ago to re- 
mind Sir Thomas that it was dinner-time. 
“Tt’s because I wouldn’t disturb you when 
you has the Bacon papers out, Sir Thomas,” 
said Stemm, serenely. Sir Thomas winced 
and shook his head; but such scenes as this 
were too common to have much effect. 

“Stemm!” he called aloud, as soon as 
the old clerk had closed the door; “Stemm!” 
Whereupon Stemm reappeared. “Stemm, 
have some one here next week to pack all 
these books.” 

- “Pack all the books, Sir Thomas!” 

“Yes—to pack all the books. There 
must be cases. Now, go and get your din- 
ner.” 

“* New cases, Sir Thomas ? ” 

“That will do. Go and-get your din- 
ner.” And yet his mind was not quite made 


up. 


CHAPTER LII. 
GUS EARDHAM, 


Waertner Mr. Neefit broke Ralph New- 
ton’s little statuette—a miniature copy in 
porcelain of the Apollo Bevidere, which 
stood in a corner of Ralph’s room, and in 
the possession of which he took some pride 
—from awkwardness in his wrath or of mal- 
ice prepense, was never known. He told the 
servant that he had whisked it down with his 
coat-tails ; but Ralph always thought that the 
breeches-maker had intended to make a gen. 
eral ruin, but had been cowed by the noise 
of his first attack. He did, at any rate, ab. 
stain from breaking other things, and when 
the servant entered the room, condescended 
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to make some careless apology. “A trifle 
like that ain’t nothing between me and your 


master, Jack,” said Mr. Neefit, after account- | 


ing for the accident by his coat-tails. 

“T am not Jack,” said the indignant 
valet, with a strong foreign accent. “I am 
named— Adolphe.” 

“ Adolphe, are you? I don’t think much 
of Adolphe for a name—but it ain’t no dif- 
ference tome. Just pick up them bits; will 
you?” 

The man turned a look of scorn on Mr. 
Neefit, and did pick up the bits. He in- 
tended to obey his master as far as might be 
possible, but was very unwilling to wait up- 
on the breeches-maker. Ile felt that the 
order which had been given to him was very 
cruel. It was his duty—and his pleasure to 
wait upon gentlemen ; but this man he knew 
to be a tradesman who measured customers 
for hunting apparel in his own shop. It was 
hard upon him that his master should go and 
leave him to be insulted, ordered about, and 
trodden upon, by a breeches-maker. “Get 
me a bit of steak, will you?” demanded 
Neefit—“ a bit of the rump, not too much 
done, with the gravy in it—and an onion. 
What are you staring at? Didn't you hear 
what your master said to you?” 

“ Onion—and romp-steak !” 

“Yes; rump-steak and onion. I ain’t 
going out of this till I’ve had a bit of grub. 
Your master knows all about it. I'm going 
to have more nor that out of him before I've 
done with him.” 

Neefit did at last succeed, and had his 
rump-steak and onion, together with more 
brandy and soda-water, eating and drinking 
as he sat in Ralph’s beautiful new casy- 
chair—not very much to his own comfort. 
A steak at the Prince’s Feathers in Conduit 
Street would have been very much more 
pleasant to him, and he would have preferred 
half-and-half in the pewter to brandy and 
soda-water—but he felt a pride in using his 
power in a fashion that would be disgraceful 
to his host. When he had done his steak 
he pulled his pipe out of his pocket, and 
smoked. Against this Adolphe remonstrated 
stoutly, but quite in vain. “The captain 
won't mind a little baccy-smoke out of my 
pipe,” he said. “He always has his smoke 
comfortable when he comes down to me.” 
At last, about four o’clock, he did go away, 
assuting Adolphe that he would repeat his 
visit very soon. “‘ I means to see a deal of the 
captain this season,” he said. At last, how- 
ever, he retreated, and Adolphe opened the 
door of the house for him without speaking 
aword. “ By-by,” said Neefit. “I'll be here 
again before long.” 

Ralph on that afternoon came home to 
dress for dinner at about seven, in great fear 
lest Neefit should still be found in his rooms. 
“No, saar; he got away at last!” said 
Adolphe with a melancholy shake of his 
head. 

“Has he done much harm?” 

“The Apollo gone—and he had romp- 
steak—and onions—and a pipe. Vat vas I to 
do? LIhope he vill never come again.” And 





so also did Mr. Newton hope that Neefit 
would never come again. 

He was going to dine with Lady Eard- 
ham, the wife of a Berkshire baronet, who 
had three fair daughters. At this period of 
his life he found the aristocracy of Berkshire 
and Hampshire to be very civil to him ; and, 
indeed, the world at large was disposed to 
smile on him. But there was very much in 
his lot to make him unhappy. He had on 
that morning been utterly rejected by Cla- 
rissa Underwood. It may, perhaps, be true 
that he was not a man to break his heart be- 
cause a girl rejected him. He was certainly 
one who could have sung the old song, “ If 
she be not fair for me, what care I how fair 
she be?” And yet Clarissa’s conduct had 
distressed him, and had caused him to go 
about throughout the whole afternoon with 
his heart almost in his boots. He had felt 
her coldness to him much more severely than 
he had that of Mary Bonner. He had taught 
himself to look upon that little episode with 
Mary as though it had really meant nothing. 
She had just crossed the sky of his heaven like 
a meteor, and for a moment had disturbed 
its serenity. And Polly also had been to 
him a false light, leading him astray for a 
while, under exceptional, and, as he thought, 
quite pardonable circumstances, But dear 
little Clary had been his own peculiar star— 
a star that was bound to have been true to 
him, even though he might have erred for a 
moment in his worship—a star with a sweet, 
soft, enduring light, that he had always as- 
sured himself he might call his own when be 
pleased. And now this soft, sweet star had 
turned upon him and scorched him. “ When 
I get home,” she had said to him, “I shall 
find that you have already made an offer to 
Patience!” He certainly had not expected 
such scorn from her. And then he was so 
sure in his heart that if she would have ac- 
cepted him, he would have been henceforth 
so true to her, so good to her! He would 
have had such magnanimous pleasure in 
showering upon her pretty little head all the 
good things at his disposal, that, for her own 
sake, the pity was great. When he had been 
five minutes in his cab, bowling back tow- 
ard his club, he was almost minded to return 
and give her one more chance. She would 
just have suited him. And as for her— 
would it not be a heaven on earth for her if 
she would only consent to forget that foolish, 
unmeaning little episode ? Could Clary have 
forgotten the episode, and been content to 
care little or nothing for that easiness of 
feeling which made our Ralph what he was, 
she might, probably, have been happy as the 
mistress of the Priory. But she would not 
have forgotten, and would not have been con- 
tent. She had made up her little heart stout- 
ly that Ralph the heir should sit in it no 
longer, and it was well for him that he did 
not go back. 

He went to his club instead—not daring 
to go to his rooms. The insanity of Neefit 
was becoming to him a terrible bane. It 
was, too, a cruelty which he certainly had 
done nothing to deserve. He could lay his 





hand on his heart and assure himself that he 
had treated that mad, pig-headed tradesman 
well in all respects. He knew himself to be 
the last man to make a promise, and then to 
break it wilfully. He had certainly borrowed 
money of Neefit—and at the probable cost 
of all his future happiness he had, with a 
nobleness which he could not himself suffi- 
ciently admire, done his very best to keep 
the hard terms which in his distress he had 
allowed to be imposed upon himself. He had 
been loyal, even to the breeches-maker—and 
this was the return which was made to him! 

What was he to do, should Neefit cling to 
his threat and remain permanently at his 
chambers? There were the police, and no 
doubt he could rid himself of his persecutor. 
But he understood well the barbarous power 
which some under-bred, well-trained barrister 
would have of asking him questions which it 
would be so very disagreeable for him to 
answer! He lacked the courage to send for 
the police. Jacky Joram had just distin- 
guished himself greatly, and nearly exter- 
minated a young gentleman who had married 
one girl while he was engaged to another. 
Jacky Joram might ask him questions as to 
his little dinners at Alexandra Lodge, which 
it would nearly kill him to answer. He was 
very unhappy, and began to think that it 
might be as well that he should travel for 
twelve months, Neefit could not persecute 
him up the Nile, or among the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And perhaps Clary’s ferocity would 
have left her were he to return after twelve 
months of glorious journeyings, still constant 
to his first affections. In the mean time he 
did not dare to go home till it would be ab- 
solutely necessary that he should dress for 
dinner. 

In the billiard-room of his club he found 
Lord Polperrow—the eldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Megavissey—pretty Poll, as he was 
called by many young men, and by some 
young ladies, about town. Lord Polperrow 
had become his fast friend since the day on 
which his heirship was established, and now 
encountered him with friendly intimacy. 

“ Halloa, Newton,” said the young lord, 
“have you seen old Neefit lately?” 

There were eight or ten men in the room, 
and suddenly there was silence among the 
cues, 

Ralph would have given his best horse to 
be able to laugh it off, but he found that he 
could not laugh. He became very hot, and 
knew that he was red in the face. 

“ What about old Neefit?”’ he said. 

“ ve just come from Conduit Street, and 
he says that he has been dining with you. 
He swears that you are to marry his daugh- 
ter.” 

“He be d—!” said Newton. It was 4 
poor way of getting out of the scrape, and 0 
Ralph felt. 

“ But what’s the meaning of it all? He’s 
telling everybody about London that you 
went down to stay with him at Margate.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 











